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he Irrepressible 


Contlict Sharpens 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C.—The bell finally was 


rung this week for the main bout in the inier- 
national arena. It took the form of an an- 
ement that the terms of the German peace treaty 
be placed on the table in Moscow when the next 
sion of the Council of Foreign Ministers opens 
e on March 10. 
As everyone here recognizes, the German treaty is 
key peace treaty, and is the keystone of the whole 
th of peace treaties winding up World War II. 
ind as Washington’s Emlmssy Row, at least, realizes, 
kind of world we will live in during the forseeable 
re revolves very largely around the decisions to 
@ made at Vioscow. 
BFor that reason the big question in Washington 
lomatic quarters today centers about the probable 
sition of the United States at the Moscow sessions 
d the possible alternatives which present themselves. 
Diplomats here, seeking a clue to these important 
bestions, regard as interesting and probably signifi- 
at the manner in which Undersecretary of State 
fean Acheson has lately been scuttling for cover. 
Originally achieving a dubious distinction as the 
n of Appeasement for his leadership in the State 
partment of the policy of trying to please the 
ppeasable Russians, Acheson lately has been 
izing every opportunity publicly to breathe fire and 
wnder in the general direction of the Soviets. To 
ashington observers who have long known Acheson 
the most athletic band-wagon hopper in town, 
Re Undersecretary’s latest speeches appear heavily- 
righted with meaning. 


= 


QUALLY-FREIGHTED with meaning appeared the 
s this week that Alger Hiss, pro-Soviet director of 
Special Political Affairs Office of the State De- 
itiment and for long Acheson’s close crony and 
Bviser, has accepted the position of president of the 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Al- 
gh control of the Carnegie Endowment still re- 
ims in respectable hands with the election of John 
ter Dulles as chairman of the board, the election 
Hiss a: president foreshadows his departure from 
State Department, where pro-Sovietism presumably 
seing to have rocky going for the first time in 
years. 
The inside reason for the hardening attitude towards 
pro-Soviet counsellors and appeasers within the 
miner circles of the Administration is admittedly due 
P the sharpening conflict between the United States 
the Soviet Union. This statement may come as a 
Mtprise to that portion of the public which, noting 
mly that United Nations negotiations appear to be 
tnuing, cherishes a hopeful faith that the ulli- 
© outcome will be eventual agreement on all issues 
the followed by a reign of peace. 
etn contrast to this view is the pessimism of. all 
omats here, without exceution. | have not yet met 
diplomat in Washington who, however he holds 
tongue publicly, has the slightest faith in the UN 
oat an eventual peaceful settlement. 
Within the Administration itself, and particularly 
ithe State Department, the hardening attitude to- 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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NAM Sees No Need for Depressions 


VERYTHING is relative, particularly in_ poli- 
EK tics, and the annual convention of the National 
4 Association of Manufacturers reached relatively 
liberal recommendations. The new NAM president 
referred to it as an “about-face.” The NAM now 
does not urge an all-out war against labor, though 
ihe industrialists, inevitably, are for changes in the 
Wagner Act. Its new program urges internationalism 
rather than nationalism, free trade, investigation of 
Communist activities, stabilization of employment, 
higher pay for teachers, defense of civil liberties 
(including, naturally, free enterprise), preference for 
war veterans, improvement of the Department of 
Labor's Price Index and, in general, cooperation of 
all groups in the national interest. 


Hardly concealed behind the discussions, resolu- 
tions and actions of the great congress of industry 
were two fears. In the first place, the industrial leaders 
gathered in conference, were obviously concerned 
lest the reactionary Republican politicians launch a 
fight to the death against labor. Having suffered from 
a series of strikes, they yearn most of all for a 
period of peace and continuous production. If Reece, 
Hickenlooper, Martin and other recalcitrant Repub- 
lican leaders are able to put through a program of 
anti-union legislation, strikes would multiply, pro- 
duction would be uncertain, prices would continue 
to rise and America’s position in the world would 
become more uncertain than it is. This would spell 
tough going for industry. So the leaders of the NAM 
are obviously eager to restrain the Republican bhot- 
heads, to put the leadership of the party in the bands 
of the more conservative wing of the organization. 

The other obsessive fear ‘of the business leaders is 
that we are rushing headlong in the direction of 
another 1929, A person who continuously repeats 
the statement that he is not afraid of ghosts naturally 
rouses suspicions as to his courage. The outstanding 
feature of this great conclave was insistence on the 
fact that we need have no more depressions. Chief 
Economist Dr. Ralph Robey summed up the conclu- . 
sions of the suggestively named Economic Stability 
Committee with the statement that “there is no need 


for depressions in the US if national economic prob- . 
lems ave solved in the intelligent, cooperative spirit 
which the Association has urged in its liberalized ~ 
labor and fiscal program.” So far as fear of a calamity 
may serve as a preventative of ils actual occurrence, 
the ghost of 1929 which stalked the convention hall 
had its uses. a m Bs 

Despite the fine words against “selfish y:roups” 
and in favor of “the common interest,” there was in 
the speeches and resolutions a general implication 
that the sins of the past have been chiefly on labor's 
side. “The union as well as the employer should be 
obligated by law to bargain collectively in good faith,” 
we are told in the statement of basic principles. It 
would be well to send a copy of this paragraph to 
the General Motors Corporation. “The union as well 
as the employer should be obligated by law to adhere 
to the terms of collective bargaining agreements,” 
the statement proceeds. Any shop chairman could 
explain to the higher-ups who framed these sentences 
how much of the union’s energy is expended upon 
efforts to secure compliance with agreements on the 
part of employers. Many of the words used are fine, 
but this implication that manegement is all for co- 
operation and that labor makes all the trouble throws 
the discussion out of focus. 

This quasi-liberal policy was adopted only after a 
bitter struggle. Many of the greatest manufacturing 
concerns, notably the steel men and the automobile 
moguls, were hot against it. And the NAM has no 
way of enforcing discipline. Its decisions are far 
from mandatory. So what happens in the great in- 
dustrial centers may not follow the lines laid down in 
convention. | 

The New Leader welcomes the signs of a compro- 
mising and cooperative spirit among the 16,000 manu- 
facturers who were represented. But it is skeptical 
on two points. It is doubtful‘whether the fine. words 
will be followed by equally fine deeds. And it feels 
certain that the thinking and planning of the manu- 


. facturers will -be inadequate to the establishment ‘of 


a stable economy. That, gentleinen,“ requites more ~ 
than is dreamed of in your philosophy. é 
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Political Murder Causes Police Shake-Up 


of graft and inefficiency in 1927 during James J. Walker's administration has 


Ty a. biggest shake-up of New York City’s police department since the exposure 


taken place as the result of the investigation of the political murder of Joseph 
Scottoriggio, Republican 18th district captain. He was allegedly killed by gangsters 
who are part of fellow-traveling Congressman Vito Marcantonio’s machine. * The in- 
vestigation revealed widespread crime and corruption in Marcantonio’s district. In- 
spectors and detectives were shifted from posts there, It is alleged that some of them 
were connected with both Marcantonio’s outfit and Harlem gangsters. 
Emilio Tizol, ex-convict, was found guilty this week of threatening three other 
anti-Marcantonio campaign workers on the same day Scottoriggio was beaten to death, 


Tizol, one of Vito’s supporters, was de- 
fended by an associate of Marcantonio’s 
law firm. 

A grand jury is still proBing the un- 
solved murder case and a House of 
Representatives committee is 
ing the election of Mare. 


nvestigat- 


Abolishing Pau! G. 
Poverty dent of the 
Corporation and chairman 


of the Committee for Economic Develop- 


Hoffman, presi- 


Studebaker 


ment, declared that “we can largely 
realize the age-old dream of abolishing 
poverty. If we remain at peace the real 
income of mos t of ours people can be 
doubled in the next twenty years.” To 
achieve th labor-management cooper- 
ation is essential, he said. Erie Johnston 
has made the same statement. 
Certainly there s no doubt that the 
USA could ab poverty within le 
than 20 years. The obstacles are political. 
Already the postwar production boom 
is leveling out. Businessmen are getting 
the jitters rhe big backlog of orders 
will be filled within about six months; 
then production will decrease, unemploy 
ment will Meanwhile there will 
be another rise in wages and prices, 


with the increase in cost of living wiping 
out the gains made by strikes. And 
Truman’s antidote to the coming de- 
pression is more meaningless double- 
talk. Government officials as well as 
business and labor leaders seem to have 
given up hope of doing anything effective 
and accept the recession as inevitable. 
The idea of planning has been abandoned 
along with other New Deal measures. 
The pipelines between producer and 
customer have been filled; the factories 
are making a billion dollars worth of 





What Hope “If the United Nations 
Indeed cannot take, with the con- 
currence of the United 
States, the simple step of instructing its 
members to withdraw recognition from 
a Quisling Government, what hope is 
there that it can be an effective instru- 
ment for the preservation of peace and, 
the enlargement of human freedom?” 
These noble sentiments, so eloquently 
voiced by Freda Kirchwey, are to be ap- 
plauded. The only thing wrong is that 
the editor of The Nation is highly selec- 
tive—she refers only to Franco Spain, 
and would reject with verbal vehemence 
the idea that the regimes in Poland and 
Yugoslavia are Quisling 
For whom today is Franco a Quisling? 
| serve Hitler and Mus- 


governments. 


Does Franco st 


solini? Would the Kirchwey suggest 
that the UN ought to withdraw recogni- 
tion from the Quisling regimes of East- 
ern Europe? 

ue - ™ 
Vincent John Carter Vincent, di- 


Must Go rector of the Far Eastern 

section of the State Depart- 
ment, recently stated to the National 
Foreign Trade Council: 

“I believe it is unsound to invest 
private or public capital in countries 
where there is widespread corruption 
in business and official circles; where 
a government is wasting its substance 
on excessive armament; where the fact 
or threat of civil war exists; where 
tendencies toward government mo- 
nopolization exclude American busi- 
ness, or where undemocratic concepts 
of government are contrelling.” 

The American China Policy Associa- 
tion has protested to Secretary of State 





Senator Austin, Sir Hartley Showcross and Wellington Koo 
ot UN Assembly 


goods each month more than is sold. 
The buyers’ strike against excessive 
prices has been a factor. The decrease 
in take-home pay is another. There is 
@ shrinkage in the demand for capital 
goods. We 
the old 
trialists will not produce goods which 
they cannot selT¥ our productive capacity 
is far larger than ability to purchase. 


are face to face again with 
vicious boom-bust cycle. Indus- 


Byrnes that if this statement represents 
American foreign policy this should be 
made clear by him or the President. 
Vincent’s declaration might apply to 
most nations today, but he was talking 
about China. Dr. Wellington Koo was 
present, and the statement constituted 
an insult to a friendly ally. If the USA 
plans to abandon the Chinese National 
Government, Americans have the right 


to know it, and not from the mouth of 
a second lieutenant. ; 
Vincent has long been sympathetic to 
the Chinese Communists, the American 
China Policy Association charges, urging 
his removal from office, since he evident- 
ly opposes our declared Open Door pelicy 
and support of the National Govern- 
ment. If we follow the policy he 
enunciates, the Soviet Union could pre- 
vent an American loan to any country 
by starting a civil war as has been done 
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were living, rounded up al! residents @ 
these apartments, including aged mney 
and women as well as children, regen 
Jess of their political affiliations, loaded 
thefh on trucks, and.drove away, Their 
relatives and friends in Buffalo have net 
heard of them since. 

























This story is, of course, pure fiction, 


. 4 ser 

But substitute the Polish town of Sm» oe 

zawnica for Buffalo, anti-Communist isiate 
mi 


for Communists, NKVD for FBI, ang 
the story becomes true. Imagine what, 
scandal there would be in the U. §. 4, 
if the FBI did actually do what the Po 
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Andrei Zhdanov and Stelin, Whom He May Succeed as ve 
Politburo Boss pea | 
the pas 
jn China and Greece; the USA could ish Security Corps does frequently! 4 ? 
make no loan to the Philippines, fox Every decent American would ‘leap t . 
instance, And where is the nation that the defense of the victims. . .. Othe e « 
is without corruption, where the gev- Polish towns where such atrocities took is 
f 


ernment that is not spending an excessive 
amount on armaments, and where is the 
trend not toward nationalization of basic 
industry? Byrnes or Truman should 
disavow Vincent’s declaration. 
* ” v 

Site and Russia vetoed San Fran- 
Significance cisco as the site of what 

is euphemisticelly called 
the United Nations, and accused the 
American delegates of maneuvering in 
favor of Frisco. This Senator Austin 
angrily denied, stating that the US 
favors an East Coast location, but is 
willing to accept the majority decision 
in favor of the West Coast site. Russia’s 
threat to withdraw from the UN if the 
California site were chosen is just the 
latest instance of continual blackmail. 
The Soviets will collaborate—on their 
own terms. Majority decisions violate 
ithe Soviet “principle” of wnanimity. 
Philippine delegate Gen. Romule re 
minded the Soviet delegates that Stalin 
had endorsed San Francisco as the site 
of the UN. Wherever it is located, the 
UN still has to win the confidence of the 
people of this and every democratic na- 
tion. New York, more sophisticated than 
Philadelphia or San Francisco, is not 
popular with the UN experts—New 
Yorkers are beginning to think of the 
UN as a bore, a fraud, a mockery. They 
are unenthusiastic, lackadaisical; they 
see through the pretenses. There are 
four logical sites for the UN—Geneva, 
Vienna, New York, and San Francisco. 
Vienna seems to be the best choice, but 
is not even considered. However, what 
matters is not the site, but the way the 
UN functions. 


* * * 


FBl Kidnaps It has been revealed that 
Communists! last September a squad 

of 200 from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation surrounded sev- 
eral apartment houses in Buffalo in 
which, it was suspected, Cornmmunists 


place in September are Waksund, Nowy 
Targ, Rabka, Witowo, Koscieliska, 2 7 
wiec, But only partial reports leak out 
from behind the iron curtain. Dy 
* - * ; 
According to the trade agreement 
tween Poland and Russia, 15,000,000 
shirts must be delivered to Russia y A 
January, 1947, at 100 zlotys each. Th 
cost of production is 500 zlotys per shith Bonduc 
Russia takes the entire production o Wi ietail 
vitamin B from Poland. Switzerland Negro. 
recently offered to exchange meditll Bthough 
supplies and watches for Polish bentl; Bithose « 
the offer was declined because Russit reason 
had “bought” all Polish benzol for t Byrious 
next 20 years. faciliti 
.* * where 
Cardinal Hlond’s visit to the Vaticaa Most | 
raises the question: Will the Vatict Bpitals. 
agree to the demand of the Sovith imable 
dominated Polish Government ‘that the i hos; 
Church cease all political activities? If Bitions. 
not, the Warsaw regime will seek Two 
suppress the Church and make martyt this 
of priests who are not subservient. The Mi found | 
dilemma is similar to that which tgite N 
Vatican faced when Italy and Germalf faciditi 
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a similar compromise, may be worked 9% whi 
out. The puppet government can hard #§ Profes; 
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Venished Sales of war surpluses! 
Dream __ been less than half of a 
tations. The total now 

hand is valued at about $11,000,000 
and a lotef it will just rot away. 
are plenty of countries that need It 
perately, and Americans who could @ 
it but can’t pay for it. That is what 
known as free enterprise. 
The US Government owns 2a rail 
in Alaska which needs locomotives 
the Office of Foreign Liquidation ref 
to sell war surplus locomotives 
Europe te that railroad. 
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ave nt ASHINGTON, D. C. — It is 
W pretty much up to the Repub- 
licans whether a political party 
fctiog, riously promoted and backed by organ- 
of Sm ed labor will make its appearance in 
mmunisty America, prehaps within the next two 
BI, anf years. This is the conclusion after a 
What 4 wrvey of responsible labor opinion here 
+a and in such major labor centers as New 
the Po York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The preponderant weight of labor 
pinion at this moment still remains 
against making the gigantic effort which 
would be required to set up a labor party. 
Nor is there sufficient homogeneity of 
basic philosophy among important labor 
aders to supply a self-starting impetus 
right now. ad 

But there is considerable agreement 
i one point—that the Republicans can 
supply that impetus, and the spark to 
yt it off, by shutting the door of alterna- 
tives to labor. 

Right now labor revulsion against the 
Democratic Party has gone far—farther 
than anyone during the height of the 
Roosevelt regime could have imagined 
pssible. Original hopes that the Demo- 
atic Party might become the political 
vehicle of organized labor have collapsed 
in a sickening thud against the Solid 
South, which is as solidly .reactionary 
ind anti-labor as it is solidly Democratic. 

The throat-cutting labor received un- 
der a Democratic Administration during 
the past four years was spearheaded for 
the most part and put over by the solid 





vill GOP Force Labor to Form New Party? 


By Jonathan Stout 


JOHN L. LEWIS 
Calls a Halt 


policies during the next two years will 
prove to be men of moderation and will 
be able to exercise a greater party dis- 
cipline over their own die-hard labor- 
haters than the Democratic Administra- 
tion was able to do over the Democratic 
labor-haters. 


As long as such hopes continue to exist 
it is unlikely that labor will finally re- 
gard all political doors closed to it, and 
will finally gird its loins for the monu- 
mental task of launching a new political 
party in America. 

Until] now the main impediment to the 


launching of labor’s own political party 
has been the fact that labor is not united 
organizationally or ideologically on: a 
positive basis. 

A significant segment of leading labor 





opinion now feels, however, that this can 
be overcome and that labor can be united 
negatively the day labor feels it has no 
place to go. 

And that, it is agreed, is pretty much 
up to the Republicans now. It depends 
on what they do and how they do it. 

Labor can be socked so hard as to be 
knocked into new political directions. 





The trrepressible Conflict Sharpens 


(Continued from Page One) 
wards the Soviet Union is due to the 
dawning realization of how completely 
the Soviets have foxed them. 

Preparing for the discussions on the 
German peace treaty, there is the reali- 
zation in American diplomatic quarters 
here that most of the continent of Europe 
is already outside the orbit of the demo- 
cratic nations and well within the orbit 
of the Soviet Union. 

A year ago, our diplomats comfortably 
contemplated Germany as comprising 
the frontier of the democratic nations. 
That appeared to place the most ad- 
vanced and the most ir:portant part of 
the continent within the democratic orbit. 
And with Germany as the frontier, it 
was comfortably contemplated that the 
jnfluence of the democratic -nations 
sooner or later would reach into the 
border states of Poland, Austria, Hun- 
gary. and eventually Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

It apparently never entered the mind 
of the Administration, while it was being 
gulled by the pro-Soviet appeasement 
crowd into recognizing the puppet gov- 
ernment in Poland, Tito in Yugoslavia, 
eic., that danger lurked at the back of 
the democratic frontier in Germany. 

Today American diplomats face a con- 
tinent in which France has almost—if 


not entirely as yet—swung into the 
Soviet orbit, with Italy shakily facing 
the problem of doing likewise or remain 
isolated and cut off, Kremlin guerrillas 
invading Greece, and Moscow paving the 
way for the push against Franco with 
the expectation that Spain also will fall 
into their laps like an overripe plum. 

Deep in the middle of all this, and 
practically isolated, is the Germany for 
which the democracies had high hopes 
and which they hed expected to become 
the frontier of freedom. 

Secretary Byrnes will go to Moscow 
with a hopelessness in hi3 heart, and 
with the realization that no matter what 
peace terms are made for Germany in 
Moscow, they will not be worth the 
paper they are written on the moment” 
the Kremlin is ready to order the next 
nove against the democracies. 

Even a year ago the prestige of 
America and Britain were the highest 
in the world, and Europe looked to them 
for leadership to lead it out of the quag- 
mire of totalitarianism and to the free 
heights of democracy once more. 

Today that prestige has passed to the 
Soviet Union, and America and Britain 
stand before the whole world stripped 
of their prestige by Machiavellian cun- 
ning in the Kremlin and incompetence 
and betrayal at home. 








— blee of Southern Democrats in alliance 
pA with reactionary Republicans. 
id teal The hope that exists momentarily is 
1, Nowy that the men who will guide Republican 
ska, ye 
leak out 
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ch, The and Hospital Survey, recently 
yer shit Beonducted in the District, revealed in 
ction @ Bietail that the medical facilities for 
itzerlaM MB Negroes are completely inadequate 


mediel Bthough their needs are even greater than 
bensal; those of the rest of the population. The 
> Russi Hireason the Negro health problem is so 
for 0 Byrious is the shortage of services and 


facilities for Negroes in this community 
where Jim-Crow is the policy governing 
Vatical BMost medical care agencies and _hos- 
Vaticad Bpitals. For instance Negro doctors are 
Soviet Bltable to work on an integrated basis 
that the $i hospitals, clinics and similar institu- 
ities? If tions. 
seek #@ Two direct results may be seen from 
martyrs Mi this policy: Overcrowding, which is 
ent. Thegefound everywhere, is particularly bad in 
hich tm the Negro hospitals; and the better 
Germany facilities in terms of size, staff, equip- 
nny, wewMent, and specialized services available 
worked #' whites, are not open even to Negro 
in hard HPrefessionals, 
e Chur 





with the disastrous result 
that Negroes are denied a substantial 
Proporti m of those community facilities 
Which are available to the rest of the 
Population in the District. 

The District Medical Society, the local 
Mliate of the American Medical As- 
Hiation, recently announced a new 
Pre-paid medica] service plan. No pro- 
Maions have been made for Negro doc- 
or patients in this plan. The District 
setical Society, an all-white organiza- 
tion of doctors, is sponsoring the plan, 
aially known as the “Medical Service 
the District of Columbia.” 
The fact that the leading Negro phy- 
Bian in the District believe that the 
"18 inadequate to meet the needs of 
balk of the white or Negro com- 
Mity is beside the point. The tragic 
to note is that a supposedly re- 
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By Ben Segal 


sponsible professional group, operating 
under a code of professional ethics, 
refuses to recognize its responsibility 
toward 28 percent of th: population of 
th: District of Columbia. 

Beceuse the District Medical Society 
excludes Negro physicians from its 
membership, they are kept from partici- 
pating in tius newly announced pre-paid 
medical care plan. 

The Veterans Administration has thus 
far left out Negro doctors and veterans 
from their “out-patient and dental serv- 
ice medical care” plans. A recent release 
of the Veterans Administration stated 
that contracts have been signed with 
20 States, including the District of Co- 
lumbia, providing for this “home town” 
medical care for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities. The contracts are 
signed with the respective State Medical 
Societies, branches of the American 
Medical Association, which, in the main, 
exclude Negro physicians from mem- 
bership. 

Arrangements between the Veterans 
Administration and the District Medical 
Society have been completed and merely 


_await the formality of approval by the 


District Medical Society’s membership. 
When Colonel (Dr.) J. C. Harding, 
Assistant Medical Director for Auxiliary 
Services of the Veterans Administration 
was questioned by the writer as to appli- 
cation of the VA program for Negro 
veterans, he indicated that the VA fol- 
lows the “custom of the community.” 
This means dealing with the State Med- 
ical Societies and a Jim-Crow policy for 
Negro doctors and veterans in most 
states. 


* ~ * 


Ix comparison with this picture of race 


relations in the District Medical Society 


Dr. Jim-Crow in the Nation’s Capital | 


and Veterans Administration, it was a 
surprise to find a different situation 
existing at Group Health Association, 


.& cooperative, pre-paid health plan. A 


recent announcement made by the As- 
sociation’s president assumed significance 
in the prevailing pattern of segregation 
and discrimination. Group Health As- 
sociation at its recent board meeting 
voted to take definite steps to integrate 
Negro physicians into the program of 
the Association. As stated by Harry J. 
Becker, president of Group Health 
Association; 

“It is the policy of the Board that 
the services of Negro physicians shall 
be utilized on the basis of free choice 
of physicians by all members. The 
board had directed the Executive Di- 
rector, Mr. Melvin Dollar, and the 
Medical Advisory Committee to confer 
with representatives of the Negro 
physicians association to develop a 
Group Health Association program 
that can be coordinated with the work 
of Negro physicians in the commu- 
nity. The executive director of Group 
Health Association and the Medical 
Advisory Committee have been re- 
quested to work out such a program 
for action by the board.” 

This step is the culmination of a long 
campaign on the part of individuals in 
Group Health Association to open mem- 
bership to Negroes and to get Negro 
doctors on the staff. Although it was 
a forward step on the part of Group 
Health Association to admit Negroes’ to 
membership, this actually increased the 
dilemma for the Negro doctor. Since 
Negro patients tend to go to Negro 
doctors, when Negro government em- 
ployees join Group Health Association 
it means a loss of paying patients to 
Negro physicians. When Group Health 
Association first announced the removal 
of race barriers to memberships, Negro 


doctors insisted that they should also 
be permitted to join GHA’s staff. This 
new policy of Group Health Association 
means the first dent in the discriminatory 
pattern that face Negro doctors. 

But even in this hopeful situation 
there is a note of gloom. The only hos- 
pital in which Negro doctors are fully 
licensed to practice and to give complete 
“follow-through care” is Freedmans 
Hospital. Which means that the Negro 
physicians on the staff of Group Health 
Association will be unable to give “fol- 
low-through care” to their patients if 
they are hospitalized in any hospital 
other than Freedmans. 

While Group Health Association, with 
its policy of integrating Negro members 
and doctors into the set-up can be of 
great assistance to those with a steady 
income, the need is for Federal Health 
legislation, which will reach the lower 
income levels. Legislation such as is 
embodied in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Health Bill, which is strongly supported 
by the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society and pro- 
gressive organizations in general, would 
go a long way in meeting this need. 
The chief opponents to this and similar 
legislation have been the American Med- 
ical Association, the District Medical 
Society and other like-minded organiza- 
tions. These groups, refusing to grant 
recognition to Negro doctors and patients 
within their own organizations, oppose 
legislation which would enable Negroes 
and other lower income groups to have 
more adequate medical care. 

The Negro community is united in its 
belief that the solution to this pressing 
problem is the elimination of all segrega- 
tion and discrimination against both 
doctors and patients in District hospitals, 
and enactmert of legisla:ion similar to 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Health In- 
surance Bill in the next session of 
Congress. 
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Jean Dalrymple Revives “Burlesque” 














Producer and Star 


Jean Dalrymple who is producing 


Bert Lahr which opens at the 


RICHNESS OF REPERTORY 


Margaret Webster (on “Broad 
way ‘Talks fack’’) nade ome 
penetrating remarks about reper 
fory. After listening t er, one 
ean have few doubts as to its ad 
vantages. 

Repertory brings to the publi 
many excellent plays we might not 


otherwise see. It can range through 
out dramatic 
masterpieces on w hich few com- 
mercial producers (eager for the 
profits from new hits) would take a 
chance. Thus the 
of the American Repertory Theatre 
has given us “Henry VIII,” “John 
Gabriel Borkman,” “What Every 
Woman Knows,” “Androcles and 
the Lion” unfamiliar Shake 
«peare, Ibsen, Barrie, and Shaw. 

Once a repertory company is 
established, moreover, it can tuck | 
into its schedule new plays of merit 
that might be rejected by the usual 
commercial producer. Dramas ex 
perimental in technique, or daring 
jin conception, find fit place among 
‘repertory activiti If they prove 
successful, they may be absorbed 
into the rep:rtoire; if they prove 
bad, they may be dropped with less 
damaging loss than a_ separate 
production wor!d entail. 

Repertory also may gat’ x 

alaxy of great folk to the the sabi. 
The variety of parts is both a chal 
Jenge and a training ground for 
uctors. Nowhere save in repertory | 
ean you find a star appearing in a 
Minor part—accepted as normal in 


history, presenting 


current season 


the theatre’s doings; as the very | 


next night may show the same 
player in a stellar role. Such va- 


riety, at the American Repertory, | 


is shown in the work of Eva Le 
Gallienne, Walter 


have their 
learn. 

What is true of the actors is 
equally true of designers, direc- 
tors, and all others involved in the 
ways of the theatre. 

Continuity of endeavor, with 
#ariety of treatment, 
of the actor‘s chief 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade 
ternal 


richest opportunity to 


andi icaps: 





anions and tra 
organizations are re 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
mard Feinman. Manager of the 


NEW LEADER THEATRICAI 


DEPARTMENT Phone Al 
sonquin 4-4622. New Leader 
Vhe.trical Department. 7 East 





15th Street. 


a 


New York City 








“Burlesque” 


Belasco Theatre Dec. 25th. 


abness of long 
nyvle suece 


atves of the 
( Gree clic 


panies, 


weeks. It fails to equal by one the | 
ten week record engagements of 
Miss Webster, in addition to this “Lady in the Dark” and “Going 


en i nalysis, 


sider the work of a repertory com- 
pany in the light of its organiza- 
tion and intent. 
implies 


noe work. On the contrary, it} Cole Trio. 


the function of the repertory the-| "THE VERDICT” NEW 


atre 
revival. 


ties of 
\It challenges the critic to watch a 
player’s career and growth; per- | HEY 
|haps pointing out one’s varied ca-| 30a" 
pabilities, 
other’s work as 
ticular type of part. 
continuity also the critie’s thought, 


rical mood. Instead of being merely Arthur Shields, Holmes Herbert 
a series of isolated productions, by | and Clyde Cook. 
virtue of one repertory company The Strand has booked ‘/incent 


unity, an 

bility, that 
jenact its proper role in the drama 
jor humankind, 


j ed RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, , 2nd, “prese nt wocemaner, 


Hampden, Er-' 
nest Truex. And younger players ; 


removes two | 





—*@FAMOUS STAGE HIT TO BE 
REVIVED AT BELASCO 
THEATRE DEC. 25th 

“Burlesque,” starring Bert Lahr 
and Jean Parker, will be presented 
by Jean Dalrymple at the Belasco} 
| Theatre on Christmas night, De- 
| cember 25. 

Jerri Blanchard, well-known 
night-club entertainer, Kay Buck- 
|ley, the blonde beauty-contest win, 
i ner, and Bobby Barry, once the 
star comedian on the famous Co- 
lumbia wheel burlesque circuit, are 
featured in the cast. Others are 
Hertz, Charles G. Martin, 
Harold Bostwick, Joyce Mathews, 
tobert Weil, Irene Allairie, Michael 
Keene, and Norman Morgan. Also 





| Ross 


lin the cast are Darian Jennings, 
| Jerry Archer, Elinor Prentiss, 


Gene Gilmour, Carolyn Boyce, Pa- 
tricia Leslie, Ronnie Rogers, Ruth 
Morehouse, Millicent Roy, and 
| Joan Andre. 

Arthur Hopkins, who with the 
late George Manker Watters is co- 
lauthor of “Burlesque,” is the di- 
| rector and the entire production is 
under his supervision. One of the 
most distinguished men in the 
Broadway theatre, Mr. Hopkins 
has been responsible in the past 
for such successes as “Anna 
Christie,” “What Price Glory?”, 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,” 
“The Petrified Forest” and “The 
Magnificent Yankee,” now on a 
| coast-to-coast tour after a year’s 
run in New York. The designs for 
the stage sets of “Burlesque” have 
been done by Robert Rowe Paddock, 
for his first production since his 
release after three years in the 
army. He was assistant to Harry 
Horner in making the set for 
‘Winged Victory.” 


“BLUE SKIES" IN FINAL 
WEEK AT PARAMOUNT 

“Blue Skies” co-starring Bing 
Crosby, Joan Caulfeld and Fred 
Astaire is now in its ninth and 


and star of the play 


waits between jobs, on the 


Here are the stars who will bring |ten big cartoons. 
entertainment to 
young people by appearing in the 


Street, Kenmore and Mount Ver- | Comedy,” 
non theatres on Saturday morning, 
December 28, and continuing every 
Saturday morning thereafter for lars” 
|ten weeks. 

Each program will highlight a | Pauper,” 
full-length feature selected 





hand, and on the other the 
continuing in a 
sful role. It is not to 
wondered at that the great 
world, as the 
Frangaise, tie Moscow 
have all been repertory com 


final week at the N. Y. Paramount 
Cheatre. Featuring the Para- 
mount’s twentieth anniversary the 
Irving Berlin musical becomes the 
third film in the history of the 
theatre to play nine consecutive 


made one—and a’ My Way.” 
that the critics con- In person Stan Kenton and his 
orchestra start a ninth week as 
complementary headliner. Featured 
This by no means| also in person are Dean Murphy, 
allowance” for|the Lane Brothers and the King 


request: 


“making 


upon the critie to recognize aay 
in providing experiment anid 
It gives the critic a chance 
observe more closely the abili- 
directors and scenic artists. 


WARNER FILM AT STRAND 
Warner Bros.’ newest mystery 
drama, “The Verdict,” is now at the 
NY Strand Theatre, starring Syd- 
Greenstreet, Peter Lorre and 
Lorring, revolves around 
perhaps indicating an- | Scotland Yard’s search for a mur- 
better in a par- derer in the dismal, gas-lit streets 
It thus gives |/of London in 1890. _* other im- 
portant roles are George Coulouris, 


it transforms the whole theat-| Rosalind Ivan, Paul Cavanagh, 


theatrical scene acquires a | Lopez’s Orchestra and Jovely sing- 
integrity, a responsi-| ing starlet Janis Paige to head the 
permit the stage to! stageshow, which will also feature 
Artie Dann, Clown Prince of 
Comedy. 





“A HAPPY CIACUS.”—Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. 
HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 


BROADHURST Ther tre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings ai 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 


Times 





“KEEPS AUDIENCE ROARING.”—Hawkins, World-Telegram 


ETHEL MERMAN 
“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING EERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN. 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45th Street West of Broadway. 


Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE % VICTOR JORY x WALTER HAMPDEN 
JUNE DUPREZ %& ERNEST TRUEX 


NO PERFORMANCES MONDAY, TUESDAY & WEDNESDAY 
Opens Thursday Eve. at 8:30 sharp 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


re 

ms 

ey «= RICHARD WARING & MARGARET WEBSTER % PHILIP BOURNEUF 

ae “at. Mat. & Eve.: 2:40 & 8:40 WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS 
oe < un. Mat. & Eve.: 2:30 & 8:30 HENRY VIII 
== 


|the childen’s 





A Holiday Treat That Can’t Be Beat 
It’s RKO’s Film Library Shows 





Featured in the 
thousands of series will be Mickey Rooney in 
“Young Tom _ Edison,” Shirley 


special Children’s Film Library | Temple in “Poor Little Rich Girl” 
programs starting at the RKOjand “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Fordham, Madison, Midway, 23rd | Farm,” Van Johnson in “Human 


James Cagney in “Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream,” Anne 
Shirley in “Anne of Windy Pop. 
and “Anne of Green Gables,” 
and Errol Flynn in ’Prince and the 
as well as the two film 
from classics “Two Thoroughbreds” and 


Film Library, plus | “Barefoot Boy.” 





|"THE RAZOR'S EDGE" 
4th WEEK AT THE ROXY 


| 
| 
| Darryl F. Zanuck’s production of } 
Razor’s Edge,” 
Century-Fox, 
| week at the Roxy Theatre. 


The stage show on the hold-over 
Roxy program headlines the famous | 
Spanish Gypsy dancers, 
and Antonio; the Continental ven- | 
triloquist, Senor Wences; 
non ana Emma Oters 


“The 
from Mr. 
cussed novel, 
with Tyrone Power as Larry Dar- 
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\"TWO YEARS BEFORE 
THE MAST" CONTINUES 
AT PARAMOUNT THEATRE 
\ n Paramount’s film adaptation of 
Maugham’s “The) Richard Henry Dana’s classic of 
” produced by 20th| marine literature, “Two Years Be- 
is now i> its fourth; foye the Mast,” continues at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre fora 
| third week. Alan Ladd, Brian Don 
|levy, William Bendix and Bary 
Fitzgerald are co-starred in this 
romance of the sea which head 
Bob Han-|/ines the Brooklyn Paramount's 
18th Anniversary show. On the 
same program Donna Reed and 
fom Drake are starred in “Faith 
ful in My Fashion.” 


Somerset 


Rosario 


Razor’s Edge,”, adapted | I 
Maugham’s widely dis- | 


has an all-star cast} 








rell, Gene Tierney as Isabel, John 

Payne as Gray Maturin, Anne | P. nO im 
Baxter as Sophie, Clifton Webb as |§ 

Elliott Templeton aid Herbert | Flatbush ard Dex 
Marshal S ho 

— as the author, Mr. ALAM LADD - WiLL pom 








BEETHOVEN: “Eroica”’ 


W? GNER: “Tannhauser™ 






BRIAN DOR 

BARRY FITZGERALD 
“TWO YEARS 

BEFORE THE MAST" 


REED = DRAKE 


“FAITHFUL IN 
MY FASHION x 








PHILHARMONIC—.. 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 
Under the Direction of 


GEORGE SZELL 





SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST | 
CLAUDIO ARRAU 







Symphony 
LISZT: Piano Concerio No. 2 















| 
| 
i 
Overture 
(Steinway Pixno) | 








SEATS NOW AT BOX OFFICE. 





S. HUROK presents 


$1.20; $1.86; _— $3.00 (Tax included) } 
FIRST JOINT CONCER 


waPESSL se VER-BENA 


























INTERNATIONAL THEATRE. 5 Columbus Circle - Circle 5 - 4884 














Sydney Greenstreet - Peter Lorre | 


Joan Lorring 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"THE VERDICT" 


: * IN PERSON®* 
Vincent Lopez AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


.. Janis Paige 


STRANL 


Direct from Hollywood . 


BROADWAY at 47th STREET 
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TOWN HALL - Saturday Eve., December 28th 
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The Communist Negro Fronts 
By Frank P. Miller 


American Negro for the “revolu- 

tion” has always intrigued the 
Communists. Regularly the Comintern 
gsed to order the American party to 
make a more serious effort to point the 
way to freedom through revolution to 
the American Negro. Yet despite in- 
tensive efforts, the party never succeeded 
inmaking much headway. Negroes might 
be oppressed and downtrodden more 
than any other secticn of the American 
population; they were also aware of the 
fact that someone was trying to use 
them in the interest of a cause and 
country other than their own. 

Within the Communist Party there 
have always been few Negroes in pro- 
portion of their numbers in this country. 
Despite every effort the party made to 
build them up as leaders, only one Negro 
was ever of national importance as a 
party official. This was James W. Ford, 
a pleasant enough person who had the 
same type of qualities, or lack thereof, 
that Earl Browder had. He curried 
favor with the Russians by agreeing 


Te possibility of capturing the 


with whatever was their slogan of the 
moment. He became a candidate for 
vice-president in 1932 on the party 
ticket, and again in 1936 and 1940. The 
party ran no candidates in 1944. Ford 
became an all-out ‘ollower of Eact 
Browder. This led to his downfall when 
Moscow decided to indicate to all 
Comintern ranches that it was swing- 
ing to the “left” and inspired the famous 
Duclos article. For Ford, like Robert 
Minor {a party expert on the Negro, 
since he came from Texas), was removed 
from all posts of importance and barely 
managed to stay cn the party payroll. 


* * * 


Tue party had built up another Negro 
inthe meantime to exhibit as proof that 
it is “the foremost champion” of the 
American Negro. Unfortunately for its 
Propaganda, the success ¢r of s"ord was 
hot of poor and humble origin. No, Ben- 
jamin Davis, now a Councilman of New 
York City, has had advantages which 
Most Negroes do not have and was far 
ftom being the “proletarian” the party 
Yad always told Moscow composed the 
titire colored population of the US. 
With two college degrees and a father 
Who was a Republican National Com- 
Mitteeman, Ben Davis was certainly not 
atypical Negro, 












Whet the Communists can’t do openly, 
Hey can sometimes do by cunning. Sinca 
Negroes will not join the party directly, 
fe party must establish transmission 
belts, front organizations, to exercise its 
Mluence on the Negro masses. 

In its earliest days the party tried 
this dodge. Since many Negroes were 
% the moment (1920's) active in the 
Marvey “bac :-to-Africa” movement, the 
Marty set up a short-lived front, named 
The African Blood Brotherhood, no less. 
Shortly this was followed with a broader 

t, one that had a few genuine inno- 
nts in it, the American Negro Labor 

Congress, [t was set up in 1925 under 

the direction of a dynamic colored Com- 

Munist, Lovett Fort-Whiteman, who has 
j disappeared into that mystery 
metlled the Soviet Union. 
fm The Congress prepared the way for 
League of Struggle for Negro 
eens, with which it merged in 1930. 
th. gm made more progress 

ny previous party-controlled 
-*'O front. With the Scottsboro ‘case 
® peg on which to campaign for 
embers, the party, through the 
Bue and through the International 
sor Defense, made gains among the 
+s for the first time. 


More might have come in, but just 
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about this time some native of Georgia 
(Russia) decided that the American 
Negroes weren’t really Americans like 
the rest of ‘he citizens, but were really 
a separate nation, a colonial nation. 
The official line for such colonial people, 
of course, was for a country of their 
own. So just as it might have made 
strides, the Communists came out with 
the slogan “self-determination for the 
Black Belt.” The “Black Belt,’”’ as 
visualized by the party, was a gerry- 
mandered half-moon section of the 
southern states starting in Florida and 
ending in Texas. State lines, of cours, 
were only bourgeois propaganda. 


* % * 


By 1935, when the line had changed 
again to a “people’s front,” lining up 
all “left of center” who would associate 
with Communists, the party was ready 
to forget about the “Black Belt” idea 


pares “os 


SOUTHERN JUSTICE FOR 
NEGROES 
Scenes like these illustrate the 
brutal treatment Negroes receive, 
many times completely unjustly, at 
the hands of our southern law- 
enforcement officers. The Commu- 
nist Party is quick to exploit such 
injustices for what they are worth 
in terms of publicity, recruitment 
and fund-raising. When Angelo 
Herndon, Negro-Communist who 
was unjustly jailed, was finally re- 
leased, some CP members seeing 
him in person for the first time 


SEARCHED IN RIOT ROUND-UP IN TENNESSEE 


seemed that at last the Communists had 
an organization in which they could 
recruit numerous party members. For 
however clever and anti-Communist 
Randolph and some of the other top 
figures of the Congress might be, the 
party had no doubt why it was in the 
Congress. 

By 1940, Randolph knew he was in 
the wrong outfit. At the convention that 


year he refused to run again for the > 


oftice of president of the Congress and 
left in disgust stating that it was packed 
with Communists and their sympathiz- 
ers. Many others followed Randolph out. 
Since then, under the careful leadership of 
Max Yergan, who succeeded as president, 
the National Negro Congress has done 
the bidding of the party as consistently 
as if it were the party itself. One of its 
latest moves has been the demand that 
the United Nations “bring relief from 
oppression” to the Negroes in the South. 
* * * 


Tur National Negro Congress has 
received a blow that may mean that it 


were disappointed that his skin 
pigment was so light. If he were 
coal black, it would have been so 
much easier to seek a successful 
fund-raising barnstorming tour, 
they felt! The most effective way 
to prevent such a moral and oppor- 
tunistic exploitation of injustices, 
is to work for an increasingly ex- 
panding democracy, an America in 
which these gross injustices no 
longer exist. And also to constant- 
ly alert the Negro and all minority 
groups against Communist Party 
exploitation. 





(though to this day it has never been 
fficially rejected). In 1936 came a 
broad organization with many good and 
sincere people who knew their way 
around in social movements and had no 
intention of getting on a transmission 
belt. 

With the usual aid and inspiration of 
the Communists but with some honest 
cooperation from many legitimate lib- 
erals, the National Negro Congress was 
founded in Chicago with A. Phillip 
Randolph as president. Until 1939 it 


will go the way of its predecessors. 
Acting within two weeks of the CIO 
convention, John Brophy, Director of 
Industrial Union Councils for the CIO, 
has notified all councils throughout the 
country that they are not to aid the Con- 
gress since its work is largely a duplica- 
tion of that of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(but with what difference!) and “from 
time to time the policies of the National 
Negro Congress are at variance with and 
in opposition to the policies of the CIO.” 


Acting under the changed rules of the 
CIO governing the industrial union 
councils, Brophy warned the councils 
that proceedings could be started against 
them if they disobeyed his order. And 
he stressed the fact that Philip Murray, 
ClO president, will become a member of 
the executive board of the NAACP in 
January. 

So should you shortly hear about an 
American Committee for Negro Rights, 
or a Committee for Friendship with 
American Negroes or even a Negro 
Freedom Society, look carefully. lt may 
well be an offspring of one of the party’s 
older fronts. It may look brown, but itll 
probably be red. 





COLUMBIANS' LEADER 
TUTORED BY ELMHURST 

@® Emory C. Burke, president of the 
Columbians, Inc., violent Klan-like group 
of Georgia, was a pupil of Ernest 
Elmhurst. Quantities of Elmhurst’s lit- 
erature have been found by police in the 
Columbian’s headquarters. 

Ten years ago, Burke spent several 
months with Elmhurst in New York 
City, studying “the movement” under 
him, and acquiring anti-Semitic contacts. 
He then returned South to commence 
organizational activities. 

Elmhurst, alias Fleischkopf, was one 
of the defendants at the Washington 
sedition trial, and has recently com 
pleted serving a six-month jail term ter 
unlawful essembly in connection with an 
anti-Semitic street meeting in New York 
City, at which “Jewish ritual murder” 
charges were made by Homer Maertz, 
and literature containing similar charges 
was distributed. Elmhurst, who attended 
the Nazi Welt-Dienst International 
Anti-Semitic Conference held at Erfurt, 
Germany, in 1987, is one of the main- 
stays of a _ world-wide anti-Semitic 
“syndicate,” including such characters 
as Henry Hamilton Beamish of South 
Africa and England, and Adrian Areand, 
Fascist leader of Canada. The “syndi- 
cate” has maintained a continuous inter- 
change of literature, and coordinates its 
work on an international scale. Elm- 
hurst’s principal work, The World Hoax, 
a compendium of scurrilous anti-Semit- 
ism, was pulished by William Dudley 
Pelley. 

POLISH SOCIALISTS 
ASSAIL WARSAW REGIME 

® The Polish Socialists in France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, the USA, and other coun- 
tries—exiled from their homeland—and 
other Polish labor organizations abroad, 
have sent a memorandum to the Paris 
Peace Conference making an appeal for 
protection of the Polish people against 
the present puppet regime in Warsaw. 
That a vast majority oppose the Commu- 
nist Government has been shown by the 
results of the recent plebiscite, despite 
the falsified reports published by the au- 
thorities. The postponement of elections 
for 18 months constitutes a violation of 
the Yalta agreement, confirmed at Pots- 
dam. The system of licensing political 
parties has led to a monopoly of power 
by a bloc, and the only semi-independent 
party is now the Peasant Party headed 
by Mikolajeyz. 


scooP-—— 


@ In The New Leader of Dec. 7, 


Walter K. Lewis wrote about the na- 
tive Fascist group called The Colum- 
bians. On Dec. 10 the wire services 
carried a story confirming the facts 
as previously related by Lewis. The 
one additional fact that Lewis knew 
but could not use because of libel laws 
is that The Columbians had their 
own private arsenal, and a “lynch 
list.” 

















—y ENERAL JUAN D. PERON, 
(> Argentina’s self-styled “protector 
of the descamisados” (the shirt- 

less proletariat) and dictator by the 
consent of the majority, and who is sup- 
ported by large numbers of workers, and 
by the arm,, has announced a Five- 
Year Plan for the complete reorganiza- 
tinn of Argentina’s economic and po- 
litical system. The purpose of the plan 
is to establish in Argentina 
bination of the principal 
totalitarian collectivist economy, Rus- 
sian style, though 
gradual, expropriation of all capitalist 
cencerns, industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial and agricultural, domestic as well 


a com- 
features of 


including complete, 


ay foreign, with Nazi-Fascist methods of 
government. This which 
ny longer should paradoxical— 
with the difference that, though Peron’s 


combination 


appeal 


syeeches overflow with assertions of his 


luve for the “descamisados,” he does not 
use Marxist slogans or phraseology. 

His Five-Year Plan contains 27 projects 
for the “lezal” 


gram, and there is no doubt 


realization of his 
that they 
will all be voted in the Argentine “par- 


pro- 


liament” by the two-thirds majority of 
his faithful followers. 

To prevent the Supreme. Court from 
declaring any of these laws unceonstitu- 
that 


Congress for 


tional, he had all the judges of 


court impeached by the 
the crime of 
de facto government the 
established tself in 1943 
throwing by a military putsch the gov- 
ernment of Castillo, 
That Peron himself was one of the chief 


having recognized as a 
regime which 
after over- 


President Ramon 


Argentina’s Five-Year Plan 


Peron Moves Toward a Totalitarian Economy 


By Stephan Naft 


Well-known political analyst and authority on Latin-American Affairs 


organizers of that revolt, and its prin- 
cipal beneficiary, testifies to Peron’s 
sardonic sense of humor. 

One of the 27 proposed laws provides 
for the reorganization of the judiciary 
and the legal system of the country; all 
judges will be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, subject to removal at his will... 


PERON 
Protector of 
the Shirtless Proletariat 





justice for the 
not unlike 


“to insure unbiased 
people.” This is a 
those which functioned so impartially 
under Hitler and Mussolini, and still 
continue under Stalin, Franco and Tito. 

Another law of the Five-Year Plan 


system 





Tue recent elections in Italy and 
that the 


regard the united front 


France prove once more 
Communists 
merely as a tactic to increase their 
both 


strength and so did the 


own power. The Socialists in 
countries lost 
MRP and the 


the Communists and the reactionary 


Christian Democrats; 


parties gained at the expense of the 


tions favorable to civil war, but not 
to peaceful progress. 

Another 
policy is 


result of the united front 
of Stalin 


have gained control of both the French 


that the agents 


and the Italian Confederations of 
Labor. 


The national conference of the dem- 


United Front as a Tactie 
By Vanni B. Montana 


moderates. This was the consequence 
of the pact between the Socialists and 
Communists to work together on spe- 
cific issues; and in Italy the Christian 
Democrats and the Actionists also col- 
laborated more or less with the CP. , 
~The united front endangers the dem- 
ocratic process everywhere; it tends 
to lead to the polarization of the peo- 
ple around the extremes—the Com- 
munists and the monarchist-reaction- 
ary groups. This may create condi- 


ocratic Socialist opposition, the Critica 
Sociale, in September, voted against 
any new pact with the Communists 
like the present one. The new pact has 
created confusion within the ranks of 
the anti-Communist Socialists. Under 
the leadership of Giuseppe Faravelli 
the Critica Sociale fraction of the SP 
Milan on Nov. 

Faravelli be- 
front is 


held a conference in 
16-17 to plan action. 
lieves that the new 
a scheme by Nenni and Togliatti to 
push Italy toward a Russian orienta- 
tion. As a result of the repercussions 
of the pact, Saragat has con- 
demned the present united front pol- 
i¢y and called for advancing the date 
of the SP Jan. 11, 
Saragat accused Nenni of sabotaging 
party and called for his 


united 


now 


convention to 


his own 
resignation 
split threatens 

Why is the united front so impor- 
tant to the Communists? It is as 
necessary as it is for swindlers to 
find a seat at the gambling table. 
Without it, they cannot cheat. But all 
experience shows that gentlemen who 


from its presidency. A 





play with swindlers always lose. 
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will suppress the last vestiges of inde- 
pendence of education from politica] con- 
trol. All teachers will be appointed by 
a Central Educational Commission, ap- 
pointed by Peron. And in the meantime, 
hundreds of professors suspected of 
being opposed to Peron have been re- 
placed by faithful followers of Peron, 
regardless of their lack of academic 
qualifications, 

The autonomous rule of the munici- 
pality of Buenos Aires will also be 
abolished. There will be no more elec- 
tions to the Municipal Council of that 
city. Peron will in future be the chief 
of the city administration, which he will 
rule by appointed secretaries, also re- 
movable by the President. The budget 
of the city will be under the control of 
the President. Buenos Aires has about 
18 percent of the total population of the 
country; this would correspond rela- 
tively to a New York city of almost 
30,000,000 inhabitants. Thus there will 
be no danger that the municipal council 
in the capital will include representa- 
tives opposing Peron’s policy. Peron will 
be able to spend the money of Buenos 
Aires just as he pleases. 


™ us » 


Tue budget of the army will be en- 
tirely independent of Congressional con- 
trol; the President will not have to give 
any public «ccounting of how much and 
for what purposes it is spent. This has 
never before been legally permitted in 
any country of this hemisphere. 

A law for the “protection of the free- 
dom of the press” is also among the 27 












bills of the Five-Year Plan. The pn 
tection will consist in freeing the pre 
from “capitalist influence,” suppose 
exercised by their power of advertig; 
Thus in future only non-political papey 
and magazines will be allowed to pubjg. 
advertisements ... which means ¢ 
plete destruction of the large Argenting 
press which is opposed to Peron’s dig 
tatorship. 

But the most significant of all thes! 
bills, and the real aim of the Five-yYg 
Plan, is the one concerning  workey 
shares in enterprises. In its preap 
it is explained that as the wage syste 
is only a transitional stage  betwe 
slavery and a future higher form ¢ 
economy, the Argentine Government é 
vised a system to give the workers thei 
full share in all enterprises— industrial 
commercial end agricultural. The play) 
will consist in allowing the capitalisg 
shareholders not more than 5 per 
profit. Everything above the 5 percent 
must be placed (at the end of eveg 
year) in a special fund, from whic 
shares will be bought for the workers 
engaged in each enterprise. Workers wil 
share in the control and administratiog 
of each enterprise in the proportion 
shares held by them. 

That even Soviet Russia gave up long 
ago the idea of workers’ control of fate 
tories does not deter Peron from making 
that promise, and the workers from be 
lieving it. At present, the Communists 
in Argentina have made peace with 
Peron and are also supporting him ia 
every respect. Their press is published 
once more and their party is again legal, 
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News on the Four Winds 


OPPOSITION IN BRITAIN 
@ The London Letter of the Union for 


* Democratic Action reports that Britons 


often remark thet an effective opposition 
is needed in Parliament. The Conserva- 
tive Party struggles in a slough of de- 
spond. Churchill is ineffective as an op- 
position leader. The Letter continues: 
The liveliest criticism of the Gov- 
ernment has come from within the 
ranks of the Labor Party itself. The 
Party has wisely relaxed its tradi- 
tional Parliamentary discipline, and 
given the members ample opportunity 
to think and express their own 
thoughts. The criticism of foreign 
policy has been the most constant, and 
the Government has faced serfous 
challenges on Palestine and on the 
allocation of the South Tyrol to Italy. 
But domestic issues (civil aviation, for 
example) have also been debated. Te 
the disappointment of the opposition 
parties, none of these disputes has 
seriously shaken the unity of the 
Labor Party, and attac':s from the out- 
side have actually strengthened it. 


“s me cd 


@ The delegate of the fake Polish 
“Socialist” Party (organized by Com- 
munists) walked out of the International 
Socialist Conference in England because 
the other delegates voted & invite the 
German Social Democrats {o participate. 
The Czechoslovakian Socialist delegate 
also protested against the admission of 
the German Social Democrats—as an 
insult to the German Socialist Unity 
Party, which was also organized by Red 
Army bayonets. It is absurd to expect 
any real new International to emerge 
from this conference; at least as long as 
Communists camouflaged as Socialists 
are there. 

The conference decided to postpone the 
inevitable clash with the Soviet Union 
and its controlled “Socialist” parties 
until after the peace treaties are ratified. 
They will meet in Switzerland in March. 

~ ae - 


sSMALL SAVINGS: A recent survey, 
covering 45 million families, showed that 


the under $1,000 group averaged $208 
family in liquid assets, and had to dip 
into savings to keep going. The next 
group, earning from $1,000 to $2,00 
averaged $230 in liquid assets and §@ 
in savings. 

The group earning $2,000 to $3,000 
averaged $470 in liquid assets and $1# 
in savings. 

These three lowest income groups, ill 
under $3,000, comprise 70% of the m 
tion’s families. In order to purchase dul 
able goods, even at low cost qualify 
such as autos, electrical appliances, small 
houses, the low income groups must dig 
into savings, or rely on credit—or get# 
substantial increase in earnings. 

—From The Wage Earner, July 2%. 


HOW TO FIGHT COMMUNISM 


Tue magazine Factory Management 
and Maintenance advises employers ® 
take four steps to combat Communist 
infiltration: 

1. “If employes make demands tha 
are Communistic or unsound economl 
ly, show what is fundamentally wri 
with them through logical answers: 

2. “Don’t advertise Communism 
labeling attacks as ‘led by Commutl 
unless it is a fact, and can be proved: 
economic | 
avoid jabe . 














3. “Especially when 
jectives are involved, . 
labor’s attempts to gain economic 
vancement as Communistic. The 
ress labor has made under cap! 
is one of the system’s strongest 
and selling arguments. Labeling »™™ 
objectives of labor as Commua 
means throwing away capi 
strongest argument. 

4. “Work with regular labor !¢ 
to combat Communism in your 
Labor’s best brains are opposed 
munism; enlist their support, not 
as a powerful ally, but to make ¥ 
munists see that they’re working *@ 
a united front, one which they 
split easily.” 
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he py conservative daily newspapers are 
he pre chiefly due to stupidity and igno- 
PPosedy# yance and less to advertising pressure 
ertisinglll ¢han most people believe. Of course, all 
1 papery generalizations in regard to our news- 
> PUbINNTE papers are dangerous; there are excep- 
NS Gimli tions to every rule. Some of the best we 
Tgentin#l pave are decidedly conservative ‘in their 
On's dig gditorial point of view and most ad- 
B® mirably so in their make-up and presen- 
all thea tation of news. A very few, like the 
ive-Yagil venerable Hartford Courant, not only 
Workewl haye intelligent and independent edi- 
preambg™ ¢orials, written without waiting to see 
© syst what the New York Times and Herald- 
betweall Tribune have to say about the subject, 
form put take pride in their typography and 
ment Hl the decency of their news pages. 
ers thi 45 one looks back over the last fifty 
dustrial years, it is hard to avoid the belief that 
he plait the press has grown, editorially speak- 
va pitaligh ing, more conservative and less original 
. Percettil in its presentation of its opinions. Inde- 
) pene pendent journals there are indeed; but 
of every really radical dailies scarcely exist. The 
m whidy Communist Daily Worker stands prac- 
workas tically by itself. While there has been 
kers wil a most notable and gratifying growth of 
stration political inde pendence—something almost 
ortion df wholly unknown prior to the Blaine- 
Cleveland presidential campaign of 18384 
> Up long —and even the New York Herald- 


Te editorial shortcomings of our 






















| of fH Tibune has been known to bolt its party, 
n makings. the main, the present-day editors 
from be seem more and more conventional, more 
mmunis# snd more influenced by the herd-mind 
ace Will snd by middle-class thinking, less and 
3 him MB jess inclined toward leadership and with- 
published out the ability profoundly to guide pub- 
ain legal, 


lic thought. Even when the prevailing 
=== opinion turns occasionally towards lib- 

eralism, the editors lag. This is, of 

course, in considerable degree due to the 

disappearance of the great editors and 
ed $20a mm the rise of the owners as the outstand- 
id to dip ing press personalities. There are now 
The next 20 Bowleses, or Greelys, or Godkins, or 
.o $2008 Danas, or Henry Wattersons, or St. 
and $04 Clair McKelways, to make the sparks 
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DOROTHY THOMPSON 
Well-known liberal columnist who 
Trib dropped because of 

diforing views. 


inds that 
-onomi 

lly wrong 
wers. 

unism W 
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proved. 





fy. They were not only possessed of 
knowledge, political and other, they had 
strong individualities and powerful pens. 
omic ME They might hew to the party line, but 

jabeliM@ they did so jn their own distinguished 
Way. They really moulded reader opinion. 

The change which has come over the 
Bpringfield (Mass.) Republican is an 
#xample. When this writer entered jour- 
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ng all lism, it was distinguished for its force, 
mmu 4 pendence, fearlessness and the sound 
apital beralism of the two Samuel Bowleses. 





It was quoted throughout the United 
tes. Today it is still liberal, but it is 
Mtely cited; its fame is purely local. In 
fous aspects it makes a dull, con- 
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od to ie 

not P ative impression. 
rake OE. It is in marked contrast to the more 
ng setvative Courant in the neighboring 


¥ of Hartford. It is fortunate in hav- 
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1Our Daily Press 
1 Trend Is Toward Standardization, 
Illiberality, Loss of Independence 
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Waar DOES IT MEAN, IN FACT, To BE FREE ? 
IT 1S REASONING JUSTLY AND KNOWING 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN , AND BEING KWowN, | 
THEY WILL BE DEFENDED, a 
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By Oswald Garrison Villard 














his crusades.” 


@ OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, dean of American liberal 
journalists, has been often described as a “newspaperman’s news- 
paperman.” He has devoted his career to the study of the press and 
to attempts to create and preserve in the United States a genuinely 
free and independent press. From 1897-1918 he was 
editorial writer and owner of the New York Even- 
ing Post, and made that publication a model of 
liberal journalism. 
as editor of The Nation and put that publication in 
the front ranks of the war for a better world. 
Among his many works are: John Brown; Ger- 
many Embattled; 
Men; Prophets True and False; The German 
Phoenix; Fighting Years; Memoirs of a Liberal 
Editor; Our- Military Chaos; and the recent highly 
important The Disappearing Daily. 


Recently, in celebration of Villard’s half-cen- 

tury of service to American journalism, a dinner 

was held in his honor in New York. This is what the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch had to say in part of Villard at that time: 


“Mr. Villard is not accustomed to honors; he is a weather 
toughenzd warrior who is more at home in a shower of brick- 
bats. For he has made it a career to espouse good causes, how- 
ever unpopular, to oppose haughty and greedy majorities, to 
battle for ideals against tides of public opinion. 
famous grandfather, William Lloyd Garrison, whose flaming 
pen as early as the 1830s enlisted in the fight against Negro 
slavery, Mr. Villard has lived to see the success of many of 


From 1918-32, Villard served 
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ing one of the few distinguished editors 
remaining—Maurice S. Sherman, who is 
both editor and publisher and therefore 
in control of its policies. For some 
unusual reason, Mr. Sherman retains his 
ability to analyze and evaluate when he 
takes up his editorial pen, and, Repub- 
lican that he is. is ready to do justice 
to the other fellow; he can even see a 
lot of good in a Democrat like Jim 
Farley, and he draws upon a well-forti- 
fied memory which is aware that the 
history of the United States did not 
begin with the New Deal and World 
War I. He is fortunate in having a most 
conservative and rock-ribbed Republican 
community to appeal to and he carries 
it with him when he occasionally bolts 
party nominations. The Courant is with- 
out question one of the cleanest, ablest 
and most respected of our newspapers 
and it illustrates as clearly as the 
Herald-Tribune how the changes of a 
century have affected the best of the 
conservative wing of our press. 


* % 


Tavs the Courent has kept its indi- 
viduality and, with those like it, its high 
standard of typography, headlines and 
make-up. It has grown, like all our 
dailies, out of the old-fashioned habit 
of attacking the private lives of indi- 
viduals, ef abusing other editors and car- 
rying on journalistic feuds. The ancient 
political intolerance which made a Re- 
publican daily refuse to allow a Demo- 
cratic speech to appear in its columns, 
and vice versa, has wholly disappeared; 
the news value of the other fellow’s 
political views and action is accepted 
on every copy-desk. The cleanliness of 
the news pages is, on the whole, notably 
better; the advertising columns have 
been purified to a remarkable degree. 
Despite the bitterness of the attacks 
upon Franklin Roosevelt in certain con- 
servative and reactionary dailies, it is 
possible to say that no newspaper today 
could or would print such foul and un- 
founded assaults upon a President or 
public official as Whitelaw Reid per- 
mitted in the ultra-conservative Tribune 
during Cleveland’s first term. Again, 
the conservative dailies have also come 
to recognize the right of readers to dis- 
sent from their editorial policies and to 
have their letters to the editor published. 
Where, formerly, no daily admitted that 
it had erred—except when threatened 
by a libel-suit—today conservative and 


liberal editors alike are usually ready 
to make amends. 

Some are even ready to print the 
views of columnists that run counter to 
their own, though the Herald-Tribune 
dropped Dorothy Thompson when their 
paths diverged and so have, of late, 
quite a few others who have felt that her 
appeals for a just and humanitarian pol- 
icy towards Germans and the ending of 
the vindictive peace would be unpopular 
with their readers. The New York 
World-Telegram. once, like the other 
Scripps-Howard dailies, strikingly lib- 
eral and now dull and _ conservative, 
seems to have quarelled with Eleanor 
Roosevelt, whose ‘My Day” it once be- 
lieved to be its best-pulling feature. At 
least it has banned her from the first 
page of its second section, where its 
other columnists regularly appear. Thus 
the reader who seeks Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
wishy-washy gossip—to characterize it 
no more stronely—must scan several 






pages to make sure of finding it. That 
it will disappear when the contract ends 
would seem obvious. In the main, the 
conservative newspaper naturally re- 
flects the opinions of the well-to-do, the 
Big Business men, the Chamber of Com- 
merce crowd and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers—even when tha 
latter, by some strange freak of nature, 
elected a really liberal and progressiva 
man as its head. 

Ordinarily, the stock newspaper ex- 
cuse for any shortcoming is that it gives 
the public what it wants and that there- 
fore the remedy lies in the readers’ 
hands. As one who conducted a New 
York daily for 21 years, this writer be- 
lieves that the average newspaper is 
not moulded by the wishes of the readers 
so much as by the financial and business 
interests of its owners and is made to 
supply what its managers believe will 
sell the paper to the largest number of 
readers it can lure to the newsstands. 
Thus in Boston most of the dailies cater 
to the two great groups in that city, the 
Catholics and the _ ultra-conservative 
middle-class and Back Bay groups, to 
aay nothing of State Street. They play 
down to these constituents; in that sense 
they do give them what they want, but 
they do so at the cost of leadership, 
genuine influence and objective printing 
of the news. Boston is still what this 
writer dubbed it years ago, “the poor- 
farm of American journalism.” While 
the Globe gives occasional signs of lib- 
beralism, the Boston Herald is by chcica 
the organ of the George Appleys in and 
out ‘of State Street. In what was once 
the cultural “hub” of America, the 
Christion Science Monitor alone pro- 
duces a high-class, intelligent daily amid 
the cheapest, ugliest and most sensa- 
tional first pages any circulation de- 
partment could dictate. 


os - * 


Peraars it would be unfair to call 
them all conservative, but utterly con 
ventional in the pursuit of the dollar 
they are, so that the effect is largely 
the same. Not one save the Monitor has 
real distinction. Not one other ap- 
proaches the Herald Tribune or Times 
in news or editorial worth. Only thé 
Monitor seeks to present news with ab- 
solute objectivity. Formerly, if not now, 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Jobs for Women 


What Peace Has Brought to the Woman Factory Worker 


MERICA’S women workers, many 
A of them wives, mothers, and sis- 

ters of our fighting men, shared 
in the feeling of great relief and rejoic- 
ing at the war’s end. But as workers, 
many women wondered, “Will we have 
jobs now?” For on V-J Day the decline 
which had already started in women’s 
employment in war-factory jobs 
accelerated, and their prospects for new 


became 


employment in the relatively well-paid 
occupations in heavy manutacturing be- 
came quite dim. 
The number of 
workers in factories has droped from a 


women production 








ALMOST A FIFTH, OF ALL 
CHILDREN FROM [0 1015 
YEARS oF AGE WERE AT 
WORK AS LATE AS 1930. 





wartime peak of almost 5,000,000 in 
November, 1943, to slightly over 3,000,- 
000 in June, 1946. The proportion of 
factory workers who are women has also 
declined, though it still is higher than 
in prewar days. Of every 100 factory 
workers in April, 1941, 23 were women. 
In April, 1944, 32 were women. By April, 
1946, the number had“dropped to 27. 
Since the number of women workers in 
consumer goods manufacture actually 
increased by 48,000 from December, 1945 
to June, 1946, layoffs in heavy industry 
have accounted for most cf the overall 
drop in employment for wo.aen. 

What has happened to te ex-riveters, 
spray painters and drillpress operators? 

Some of the ex-war workers are unem- 
ployed, but to the present the number 
of women seeking jobs is less serious 
than had been expected. Although im- 
mediately after V-J Day cutbacks in 
war industries sent the number of un- 
employed women 


soaring upward, as 


reconversion progressed their numbers 
began to drop. During the week ending 
September 8, 1945, there were 720,000 
women ‘locking for work, but by Sep- 
tember, 1946, this figure had decreased 
to 490,000. Part of the drop may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that some women, 
after losing their war jobs and trying 
unsuccessfully to find other work, have 
now given up the search and have re- 
tired from the labor force. On the whole, 
however, it is safe to say that for the 
time being, large numbers of women ex- 
warworkers have managec to bridge the 
gap between war and peacetime employ- 
ment. 

The need of many women to work in 
gainful real. 
Women’s Bureau studies show that 84 
of every 100 women work to support 


employment is very 


themselves and in many cases others. 
Over half the women workers who live 
in family groups contribute more than 
half their earnings to the group. Con- 
sidering these facts, it is heartening in- 
deed to know that in October, 1946, there 
were stil 16,760,000 women holding jobs. 
* © . 


New Occupations for Women 


UST as war entailed vast occ 
shifts, so 


Ipational 


peace has brought great 
changes not only in the number of jobs 
available but also in the kinds of work 
on which women are employed. 

During the war we were treated to 


Bunday rotogravure pictures of women 


By Frieda S. Miller 


Director, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor 


working in all sorts of wartime pursuits 
in industries which, immediately follow- 
ing the war, were responsible for the 
greatest layoffs of women. The ratio of 
women per 1,000 production workers jn 
durable goods (heavy) manufactrre fell 
from 232 in June, 1945, to 130 in June, 
1946, and the number of employed 
women declined by nearly a milion. 

In spite of this downward slide, in 
June, 1946, women still formed 13 per- 
cent of all production workers in durable 
goods mannfacture, whereas in October, 
1939, they hac formed only 8.6 percent. 

Since June, with reconversion pro- 
gressing more rapidly, the employment 
picture has grown rather brighter for 
women, even in the darable goods in- 
dustries—long a primarly masculine 
domain. 

Hiring rates for women in all manu- 
facturing have been high in 
months. Latest available figures on hir- 
ing and separations are fcr August. At 
that time the accession rate for women 
was higher than for men in 5 of the 9 
durable goods groups of industries re- 
porting to the US Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. In the 


recent 


nondurable goods 
groups, women had a higher accession 
rate than men in 9 of the 10 groups re- 
porting. Involuntary separation rajes— 
layoffseand discharges—continved lower 
for women than for men, 

Consumer goods manufacture has for 
several months provided many employ- 
ment opportunities for women. Nearly 
73,000 women were added to apparel 
industry pay rolls in the first half of 
1946. In the same period almost 13,000 
women were hired for textile manufac- 
ture, and around 12,000 by toy, piano, 
and other miscellaneous-type industries. 

It is also true that far fewer women 
lost out from postwar cutbacks in non- 
durable goods industries than in heavy 
manufacture. For all nondurable goods 
industries, the relative proportion of 
women production workers was only 
slightly higher in June, 1946, than in 
October, 1939, but 413,000 women had 
been added over the period. Today their 
employment is 21 percent above prewar 
levels. 

In manufacturing, the traditional 
woman-employing industries are textiles, 
apparel, food, and leather. In prewar 
years these industries accounted for 
more than two-thirds of women in manu- 
facturing, but—indicative of war-orig- 


inated occupational shifts—today they 





“aua WAGES FOR EQUAL WORK” HAS BEEN 
THE DEMAND OF ORGANIZED LABOR 
WHEN LOWER WAGES Have Been & 
OFFERED WOMEN FOR THE SAME * 
WORK AS MEN. 

account only for somewhat more than 
half. 


“Help Wanted"—Still 


URRENT factory job openings as re- 
ported by the United States Employment 
Service for women exist in many parts 
of the country in such varied industries 
as cereal preparation, woolen and 
worsted textiles, cotton textiles, garment 


and apparel, electrical and non-electrical 
machinery, electrical appliances, tobacco, 
rubber, leather, sh<e, radio, paper, and 
even in iron and steel and other metal 
processing and produe’s. 

In a few parts of the country women 
factory workers are in great demand— 
particularly in the Chicago, Illinois, 
area; in the Brockton, Massachusetts, 
area; in Fall River, Massachusetts; and 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The rosy 
picture conjured up by reports from 
these individual cities is decidedly not 





OUT OF THE LOWELL TEXTILE 
MILLS IN 1834 ANO MADEA 
DETERMINED STAND AGAINST 

A 159% WAGE CuT “PURI TAN- 
1S “ WAS SHOCKED aT sucH 
AN UNWOMANLY DISPLAY AnD 
‘WE MOVEMENT FAILED. 


general throughout the country. These 
examples are the peaks in today’s labor 
demand curve, but the immediate over-all 
outlook for all women factory workers 
can at least be classified “good.” 

While at the moment women factory 
workers have few serious worries as to 
job security, there is no assurance that 
their situation will remain so satisfac- 
tory. Because present employment con- 
ditions and the outlook for the immediate 
future are good, this is an excellent time 
to press for certain much-needed re- 
forms. At the top of the list are exten- 
sion and improvement of minimum-wage 
legislation and administration, and cor- 
rection of wage inequities between men 
and women. 

Most workers in enterprises engaged 
in interstate commerce are covered by 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which sets a minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour for work of 40 hours or less, 
and requires overtime pay for work in 
excess of 40 hours at time and one-half 
the worker’s regular rate. Factory 
workers, generally, come under this law. 
The obvious need for a higher basic mini- 
mum was stressed by the recent efforts 
of Government and labor to have the 
Federal wage-hour law amended —a 
drive that will undoubtedly be renewed 
in the next session of Congress. 

The Federal law does not cover work- 
ers employed in the manufacture of 
items not usually sold in interstate com- 
merce, nor does it cover ihe many thou- 
sands of workers who are employed in 
local service industries such as laundries, 
retail selling, beauty shops, hotels, Such 
workers heed State minimum-wage pro- 
tection. Thus minimum-wage action is 
a real challenge to States that want to 
assure workers in intrastate industries 
of a floor below which wages will not 
fall. Today, 26 States and the District 
of Columbia have minimum-wage legis- 
lation. 

By far the majority of recent wage 
orders establish rates higher than the 
40 cents an hour set by the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Living wages 
can be set for women in all types of oc- 
cupations by States having minimum- 
wage machinery, and steps in this direc- 
tion would indirectly benefit women in 
factory jobs. 

The need for action is four-fold: a 
raising of the Federal rate; in the States 
that already have minimum-wage ma- 
chinery, continued activity to increase 
rates set under existing orders, and ex- 
tension of coverage to more workers 
through issuance of wage orders of ad- 
ditional occupation; and the enactment 
of legislation in the 22 S.ates without 
this means of protecting wage levels. 




















Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Turre is much evidence to show tha 
women’s pay levels are still too frequen, 
ly below men’s, that they often are paid 
lower entrance rates than men, hay 
been upgraded more slowly, have ng 
had opportunity to advance to maximyg 
rates as high as those paid men, and tha 
they are paid at lower rates when em 
ployed on the same jolts. 


Public opinion at long last is becoming 
aroused to the unwisdom of wage diffe. 
entials based on sex. Several large union 
have adopted equal pay as official unig 
policy, and equal-pay clauses jn log] 
union agreements are becoming mom 
frequent. Seven States now have lawy 
requiring equal pay for equal work jg 
private employment — Illinois, Mass. 
chusetts, Michigan, Montana, New York, 
Rhode Island, and Washington. In 
linois and Michigan the laws apply only 
to women in manufacturing. A Feder 
equal-pay bill was introduced in Com 
gress last year, and was favorably pe 
ported by both Senate and House com 
mittees. 

To preserve the better wage scale 
won during the war and postwar periods, 
all working women and men should 
operate in efforts to obtain State and 
Federal equal pay legislation. Men have 
a stake in this legislation, for it would 
eliminate the old evil of using women to. 
undercut the wages of men. As supple 
mentary precaution, unions can insert 
equal pay clauses in their contracts and, 
once written in, see that they are strictly 
enforced. Objective job evaluation meth 
ods offer yet another approach to th 
equal pay problem. Wider use of good 
job evaluation methods would help t 
eliminate wage differentials based m 
sex. 

‘“ne Women’s Bureau is now prepal 
ing a report-on a field study which wa 
recently made to extend available in- 
formation on methods of setting rate 
for jebs held by women. This inform» 
tion when published will be useful toward 
establishing just wage structures fot 
men and women, 


Women factory workers as a group 
today are in general faring better that 
wartime prognostications anticipated. A§ 
a class they enjoy better wages and 
working conditions than do women it 
service occupations, The employment 
level is high now in manufacturing it 
dustries, and the hiring ra‘e for womel 
workers in encouraging. 

“Tomorrow” is still a big question, bit 
Vaitime experiene¢ has sharpened womel 


[Bins avi-wowal 
STRIKE IN U.S 





workers’ understanding that their pM 
lems are part of the commonweal, Wii™ 
ean best be furthered by standing ™% 
gether and cooperation with other fore 
concerned to safeguard and ad 
their welfare. Women workers 
stand more clearly today that whet 
general economic condition of the @ 
try is good, their employment opp 
nities will be high; that when the? 
nomis level slumps, their employ 
opportunities shrink disproportion@ 
They realize they are now better 
weather what economic storms may 
because they have re-proved their us 
ness in many sorts of jobs and in 
varying conditions. 
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D. Clay, Deputy US Military Gov- 

ernor, in an angry speech to the 
Council of Minister-Presidents of the 
three German states in our zone, charged 
that the Germans have failed in their 
denazification task which we handed to 
them last May. “The Military Govern- 
ment,” he stated, “cannot in full con- 
science restore the self-responsibility of 
government to the German people who 
haven’t shown they are willing to de- 
nazify their public life.’ In his most 
severe censure of Germar authorities he 
gaid that he failed “to understand how 
you can become a democracy if you shirk 
the first task put before you.” In no 
uncertain terms, and fully aware of the 
dire necessity to decontaminate Ger- 
many, he issued a sixty-day ultimatum. 
Unless “real and rapid improvement” wili 
be shown by the German denazification 
boards, AMG will again take over the 
task of thoroughly cleasing our zone, the 
general declared. The justifiedly blunt 
language of General Clay, who is 
intimately acquainted with the problem 
posed by Germany, points toward the 
fact that the carriers of the Nazi virus 
in that country have not-Leen fully coped 
with. 


O November 5, Lieut. Gen. Lucius 


How many Nazis were there and how 
many are left today? Once there were 
millions who held up the house that 
Hitler built and now only a few thou- 
sand of that structure car be unearthed. 
The cold figures on th® diminishing Nazis 
are, to say the leas’, astourding. 


The Nazi Party proper numbered about 
7,000,000 members—many of them in- 
active or involuntary. The compulsory 
Labor Front had more than 25,000,000 
—perhaps close to 35,000,000 members. 
The overall membership in all obligatory 
Nazi youth organizations, including boys 
and girls from 10 to 17, totaled close 
to 10,000,000 or more. Throughout the 
years at least 3,000,000 Germans be- 
longed to the SA (Storm Troops), Mil- 
lions of German women were registered 
members of the National Socialist Wom- 
anhood League. The SS accounted for 
more than 500,000 men. Hundreds of 
thousands had enrolled in the Nazi Party 
Motor Corps, the Aviation Corps and 
other formations. Making allowances for 
usually overlapping membership, it is 
safe to say that 45,000,000 Germans be- 
longed formally to one or several of the 
many Hitlerite organizational pyramids. 
One virtually had to join somewhere in 
order to make a living. 
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ng Nazis | 
1 How Thoroughly and Fast is Germany Being Denazified 


q By S.J. Rundt 





~ 
In the first half of this analysis of denazification printed in The 
New Leader last week, S. J. Rundt reported what had been done to date, 
evaluated the progress that had been charted and presented the begin- 
nings of a long-range plan. In this concluding article, he continues his 
analysis and develops further what still remains to be done, and what 


is more important: how to do it. 
a 


m 





In the Reichstag elections of Novem- 
ber, 1932—still comparatively free of 
summary coercion—Hitler obtained a 
plurality with about 11,700,000 out of 
35,300,000 votes: cast. In March, 1933, 
no longer a free vote, but not yet one 
which can be termed a “Hitler election,” 
the Nazis got some 17,200,000 out of 
39,300,000. ballots. Not until November 
of that year was the party machine firm 
enough in the saddle to write its own 
election results, claiming 93.5 percent of 
the electorate and admitting only 2,800,- 
000 opposing or “invalid” votes. 


The proportion of Nazis in the Wehr- 
macht. (according to sentiment rather 
than formal membership) toward the 
final phase of the war, was tested on a 
large scale by a representative Allied 
investigation conducted by polls among 
prisoners of war. As the German Armed 
Forces were a popularly levied body, it 
is likely that the attitude of soldiers 
was not far from that of the German 
population in general. The result showed 
the following picture: 10 percent “hard 
core” Nazis; 40 percent Nazi-National- 
ists; 25 percent conservative National- 
ists; 15 percent unpolitical, and 10 per- 
eent convineed anti-Nazis. Thus about 
half of all captured Germans came under 
the geneval characterization of ideolog- 
ical Nazis o- 


- - > 


Tue master Nazi card index which feil 
into Allied hands in 1945 contained 
17,500,000 names—representing as many 
Germans as had voted for the Fuehrer 
in March of 1933. Those were the names 
of the men and women in Greater Ger- 
many whom the Nazis themselves con- 
sidered National Socialists. The list in- 
cluded 7,000,000 members of the Nazi 
Party proper, of which, however, some 
5,000,000 were comparatively inactive, 
many of them nominal followers, Of the 
para-military formations and party affil- 
iates, however ® contained only officers, 
NCO’s, officials, functionaries and volun- 
teer clerical personnel, excluding drafted 
or automatic members. Thus the overall 
gindex accounted for 2,000,000 party 
“activists” and 10,500,000 other volun- 


tary “leaders.” 
very frequent. 

Originally accused at Nuremberg were 
seven groups. Of these only four. were 
organizations peculiar to a totalitarian 
system and Nazi Party structures: the 
SS, the SD, the SA and the Party Lead- 
ership Corps. The first three - together 
account for 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons 
—all of them genuine volunteers, ac- 
tivists and beneficiaries of the régime to 
various degrees. The Leadership Corps 
included every functionary of the Nazi 
Party machine, unit chiefs, section heads 
and clerks from the block to the Party 
Supreme Command. They totaled 2,000,- 
000, The nominal and inactive party 
members were justifiedly disregarded. 
Thus, at the outset, some 4,000,000 to 
5,000,000 were to be charged before the 
Interallied Military Tribrnal—or about 
25 percent of those cortained in the 
Nazi overall list. 


Multi-membership was 


Completely disregarded were members 
of other Nazi para-military formations, 
the party welfare network, most mem- 
bers of the Hitler Youth and function- 
aries of the many professional groups 
and “guilds.” Also not considered were 
those born after January 1, 1939. Ex- 
cept for higher leaders an amnesty had 
been proclaimed for those under 27 years 
of age unless they were connected with 
the SS. 

Indicted at Nuremberg were only 
the SS, SD, SA and the unit chiefs of 
the political machine, or between 2,000,- 
000 and 2,500,000 persons—or half of 
those originally considered. Thus one- 
fourth of those on the master index were 
initially to be charged but only half of 
these were indicted. Found guilty by 
the court of membership in criminal 
groups were less than 620,000 or one- 
fourth of those indicted. The box score 
at Nuremberg was not three freed, 


eighteen sentenced and one convicted in ~ 


absentia, or 1 to 6, as advertised. It 
was precisely the reverse, 4,000,000 ac- 
quitted and 620,000 pronounced guilty, 
or better than 6 to 1—with some 13,000,- 
000 additional men and women contained 
on the Nazi list present but not men- 
tioned. 


This means that, according to inter- 
natignal rules, about 3 percent of those 
whom the Nazis considered Nazis were 
deemed guilty Nazis today. As German 
internal justice will be partly based on 
the Nuremberg verdict this is important. 
One percent of the inhabitants of pres- 
ent-day Germary, less than two-thirds 
of 1 percent of Hitler’s Greater Reich, 
were declared guilty as members of con- 
victed groups. 

What happened to the men who or- 
ganized and administered 30,000 - per- 
manent SA command posts throughout 
the Reich? Where are the functionaries 
who ran close to 500,000 Party Blocks, 
90,000 Zellen, 30,000 Ortsyruppen (local 
centers) and 882 Kreise (district head- 
quarters) of the Nazi Party? What 
happened to the 620,000 Blockleiter, 
Zellenleiter, Ortsgruppenleiter and 
Kreisleiter who headed these units? And 
to the 620,000 women leaders, 620,000 
Labor Front bullies and 620,000 wel- 
fare heelers on their stafis? ; 


* % * 


Ix the American zone, which comprises 
not quite one-third of the population of 
Germany, we removed during the first 
year of occupation more than 280,000 
Nazis from public office and leading 
positions. Professional party politicos 
were not always included because they 
were not necessarily civil servants or in 
leading positions other than those of 
the defunct party machine. The British 
went about this grim business much 
slower but perhaps more systematically, 
adhering to a long-range plan. The 
French floundered more than we or the 
British did, and the Russians were the 
most cursory purgers, no matter how 
much they clamor for more vigorous 
action in the West. In fact, they be- 
lieve in decontamination by absorption. 
In the Spring of this year we pro- 
claimed that the entire housecleaning 
job would be turned over to they Ger- 
mans themselves. It was officially an- 
nounced that “at least 1,000,000 and 
possibly up to 4,000,000” Germans in 
our zone would be subject to punish- 
ment. The most specific authoritative 
estimate was, that, under a new Law 
for the Liberation from National Social- 
ism and Militarism, up to 2,000,000 
would face trials before local, native 
Spruchkammern or boards of review. 
In ‘this connection all inhabitants ovet 
18 had to register und each was pigeon- 
holed into one of five classifications! 
(1) major offenders, including war 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 











On the Road Back to Peace 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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Peace, It's Difficult! 


Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Soviet Science and the Purges 


Famed Physicist, Foremost Soviet Expert on Atomic Power, Arrested | | 


HE present purge in the USSR, 

' steadily growing in scope, extends 

to ever larger strata of Soviet 
society. Reports published in the Amer- 
ican press are incomplete, and do not 
give a correct picture of its dimensions 
and nature. According to information 
from private but very reliable sources, 
the purge has now reached the elite of 
Soviet science. At the end of October, 
‘Peter L. Kapitsa was arrested and de- 
ported to Siberia. He is the foremost 
Russian physicist, member of _ the 
Academy of Science of the USSR, mem- 
ber of the British Royal Society, hon- 
orary member of the Franklin Institute 
(USA), and other scientific organiza- 
tions. 

His arrest is so significant—not only 
from the Russian viewpoint—that it may 
be useful to throw a light on the rela- 
tions between P. L. Kapitsa and the 
Sqviet Government as they have taken 
shape over a long period. 

torn in 1894, by the time of the Bol- 
shevik revolution, P. L. Kapitsa was a 
promising young scientist. Then his wife 
and child died of starvation. The blow 
was so hard that he was on the verge 
of insanity. He recovered only thanks 
to a trip abroad, for which permission 
was given him after the intercession of 
Maxim Gorki. He went to England and 
soon became a close associate of the 
renowned physicist, Professor Ruther- 
ford, a pioneer in the study of the 
fission of the atom. P. L. Kapitsa’s out- 
standing trait was the combination of a 
powerful analytical mind with the bril- 
liant gifts of an engineer. He was soon 
recognized in Engjand as a rising star, 
and after Rutherford’s death continued 
his work. At Cambridge University a 
special physical laboratory was installed 
for him and equipped according to his 
own designs and under his personal 
supervision. His scientific work was cen- 
tered on the splitting of the atom, and 
on the investigation of the reaction of 
matter to the influence of magnetic 
fields. The results of his investigations 
were not published, but they were highly 
valued by specialists familiar with them. 

P. lL. Kapitsa soon rose to a prominent 
British scientists He 


was elected a member of the Royal So- 


position among 


ciety, of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society, of Trinity College, of the British 
Institute of Physics, and so forte Be- 
cause of his strong patriotic feeling, he 
turned down several offers to become a 
British citizen. It was his ardent desire 
to go back to Russia when conditions for 
free scientific investigation would be 
created there. For this reason he kept 
hie Soviet citizenship but declined flat- 


offers to 


However, in 1932 or 1933 Soviet repre- 


tering return immediately. 
sentatives prevailed upon him to take 
part in a scientific congress in Russia. 
He was promised that he would be free 
to return to England whenever he wished. 
it is said that Kapitsa gave credence to 
this promise mainly because it was sup- 
ported by Gorki, to whom Kapitsa felt 
himself indebted for the assistance ren- 
dered him in 1920. According to English 
friends who saw Kapitsa before his de- 
parture, he was especially tempted by 
the opportunity to make a trip through 
Russia and to visit the Crimea and the 
Caucasus; he received special permission 
to take his car with him and to travel in 
it to his heart's desire. 


* 7 . 


Tae Soviet Government fulfilled the 
first of its promises. Kapitsa went to 
Russia with his car, and after the con- 
gress made a long tour through the 
south of Russia. But when he arrived in 
the Leningrad port to board a ship sail- 
ing to England, an agent of the KNVD 
barred the ways Kapitsa’s remonstrances 
were in vain. He produced the Soviet 
exit visa which he had received in Lon- 
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By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 





>} 
@ In one way or another, the continuing “purges” reach every phase 


of Russia’s political life. 


Even atomic research and its famous head, 


Professor Kapitsa, have been made victims. Boris Nicolaevsky reveals 
these sensational developments in Russia and indicates the probability 
that the condemned scientist will be made to continue his research in 


exile. 


One question must remain unanswered: Was the “Kapitsa case” made 
a pretext to transfer the great atomic projects far away to the East? 
While Molotov is preaching disarmament and conceding “inspection on 
the spot,” it is certainly more convenient to remove from the big cities 


the numerous scientists working on atomic energy. 


Maybe some delin- 


quency on the part of Kapitsa has been exploited in order to achieve 


this goal. 
X 
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don, but the agent told him that it was 
not valid, since there were special in- 
structions concerning Kapitsa. He then 
rushed to Moscow and vehemently pro- 
tested this perfidy, but was told that the 
prohibition of his departure had been 
ordered by Stalin, with the assurance, 
however, that the Soviet Government 
would give him facilities for his scien- 
tific work of which he could not dream 
in England; that he would be guaranteed 
complete freedom in the pursuance of 


planning organs of the Academy. Every 
institute and every commission had to 
earry out their work in conformity with 
“planning instructions” presented to it, 
and in accordance with the task of “so- 
cialist construction” facing the country. 
The only exception tolerated was Ka- 
pitsa’s institute. The plan for its work 
was drafted by Kapitsa, who, while con- 
tinuing his former study of the nature 
of matter, now centered his atten- 
tion on the physics of low temperature, 
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his studies, but that under no circum- 
stances would he be allowed to leave. 
“We need men like you ourselves,” Stalin 
is said to have told him personally. 

For a whole year Kapitsa refused to 
resign himself to this coercion, He lived 
in the Hotel Metropol and declined to 
work; but all his’ protests got him no- 
where, and finally he had to capitulate. 
The conditions created for™his work and 
personal well-being were admittedly very 
good. The Soviet Government purchased 
for a large sum the Cambridge labora- 
tory which had been constructed for 
Kapitsa; in Moscow, within the frame- 
work of the Academy of Science, there 
Physical 
Problems, of which Kapitsa became the 
sole director; large sums were placed at 
the disposal of the Institute; Kapitsa 
was given a private residence and a car. 


was founded an Institute for 


He was elected a member of the Academy 
of Science of the USSR, was made a 
Socialis? 
Stalir 


twice 
200,000 


Hero of Labor, was 


awarded the prize of 
rubles. 

Until recently, Stalin was also true to 
his promise not to interfere with 
Kapitsa’s scientific studies. As a rule, 
the activity of all the institutes of~the 
Academy of Science was subjected to the 
meticulous centrol of the Government, 
whose. representatives sat in all the 


and achieved very interesting results 
lute zero, of the liquefaction of gas 


(helium), ete. 


It was common knowledge among 
Russian scientists that the Government, 
and Stalin personally, had for a long 
time looked askance at Kapitsa, who 
“had broken away from the practice of 
socialist construction” and had been en- 
gaged in subjects which, though inter- 
esting, were remote from actuality. It 
is said that Stalin, who had taken great 
interest in Kapitsa’s work and several 
times visited his institute, told him in 
no ambiguous terms that his institute 
should be brought “nearer to actual life.” 
But Kapitsa was stubborn and continued 


along his own line. 


Tue situation underwent a ° sharp 
change in 1945 when the blast of the 
atombomb echoed throughout the world. 
Stalin is known to have been greatly 
*impressed by the new weapon. It 
is reported that at the Potsdam con- 
ference, when he was first told about 
the bomb and its significance, he was 
dumbfounded; for the first time since 
the beginning of the war he lost control 
of himself. It was the atombomb that 





compelled him to redraft his foreign 
policy; suffice it to compare the demangy 
which he had presented to Dr. Soong jy 
July, 1945, with the demands he sg 
forth in August, after the blast of the 
atombomb. 

But having thus effected a tactical 
political retreat on the foreign front, 
Stalin simultaneously ordered the mo 
bilization of all the nvtion’s efforts fo 
the production of the “Soviet atombom),." 
This was the priority task given to alj 
physicists and chemists, while Beria (ong 
of the men closest to Stalin) was ap. 
pointed “atom dictator” with very wide 
powers. Of special importance is the 
fact that uranium is plentiful in the 
USSR; among other places, it has bee, 
found on the western slopes of the 
Northern Ural, in the Pechora basin, 
and on the Taimyr peninsula, northeast 
of Norilsk. So the source of the present 
Soviet headache is not the lack of 
uranium, but the lack of highly qualified 
physicists and engineers, and the gen 
erally low standard of technicians. 

In this emergency it was decided to 
take Kapitsa to task, to make him cease 
“toying” with low temperatures, and to 
compel him to set to work on the atom 
bomb. He consented to head a commis 
sion studying the nature of cosmic rays, 
a problem closely connected with the 
fission of atom. However, he seems to 
have soon given up his activity in that 
commission; comment on its work has 
recently been published by Sergei |, 
Vavilov, and not by Kapitsa. Vawloy, 
too, is a physicist, but his scientife 








achievements are 
those of Kapitsa 

The result was that Kapitsa was 
charged with shirking his duty to work 
on problems which are now considered 
in the USSR of supreme importance—- 
problems connected with the production 
of the atombomb. Kapitsa’s attitude was 
regarded as “deliberate sabotage of the 
nation’s defense.” 

Such were the causes of P. L. Ke 
pits2’s arrest as far as they can now le 
ascertained. What the future holds for 
him is not hard to guess. 

Many former Soviet 
their relatives have 


considerably below 


scientists and 
recently appeared 


outside of Russia. Their testimony 
throws an interesting light on the con 
ditions of scientific work in the USSR 
One of the facts related by them may 
have direct bearing on Kapitsa’s fate 
In some of the Siberian concentration 
camps situated near such mines as Col 
tain important metals and minerals, 
there have been founded well-equipped 
laboratories and institutes. 
Physicists, chemists and 
nabbed by the secret police are sent @ 
these institutions, whose very existent 
is a top secret. These institutions a 
never mentioned, and thei: scientifie 
achievements are withheld from publ 
cation. The specialists placed there sf 
not allowed to correspond with thet 
families; in some instances, as a recoil 
pense for special merits, their wives # 
permitted to join them. Isolated from the 
outer world, they live fairly comfortablf 
as long as their work is considered im 
portant. Without doubt, Kapitsa has” 
been put into a concentration camp re 
search institution of this kind, whem] 
p his “sali 





research 
engineers 


Beria has every means to sto 
tage” and force him to do really usef 
work—and promptly—to make 4 Sov 
atombomb. 





@ Getulio Vargas, dictator of B 
for 15 years, attacked the Governmt 
of President Enrico Dutra. “The old lik 
eral capitalist democracy is in rapid @ 
cline,” he declared, advocating “Social 
democracy” as the way out. He attri 
uted his defeat in October, 1945, 10 — 
ternational finance,” i.e. Yankee ' 
perialism. Evidently Vargas thinkt™ 
can stage a comeback by way of F 
demagogy. 
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HE Chinese National Assembly 
Twie convened on November 15 in 

Nanking confounds the critics who 
thunder that China is not moving to- 
ward democracy. This Assembly con- 
summates “he threefold plan clearly 
charted by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Its importance for China—and for the 
USA—can hardly be overestimated, Half 
the people of the Orient live in China. 
The disparity between the generally- 
accepted population figure of 450,000,000 
and the newly-estimated 600,000,000 is 
more than the total population of the 
United States. Whether China is “inch- 
ing toward democracy,” or emerging 


-from its chrysalis of tutelage into a 


republic with wings, or slipping under 
the iron curtain of Russian domination, 


makes all the difference in the world to 
cus. With a minimum of aid and a 


modicum ef encouragement, we can have 
China going our way. And—it may even 
be prophesied—as goes China, so goes 
the world. 

But the same ideological battle being 
waged over Iran, Poland, the Balkans, 
Greece, Korea is fought with greater 
intensity over China—because the stakes 
ave larger there. In the world war of 
words where propaganda is ammunition, 
the democratic forces have lost the 
first round. The general impression in 
America today, expressed in the press, 
over the radio, by columnist and com- 
mentator, is that Chiang Kai-shek is a 
Fascist-minded dictator, the Kuomintang 
Party is violently reactionary, and the 
National Government is corrupt, bureau- 
cratic and inefficient. 

Such a picture makes no allowance for 
the fact that China has been at war 
for most of the past fifteen years since 
Japan invaded Manchuria in 1931. It 
ignores the fact that this Government 
has done more to modernize China and 
to improve the lot of the agrarian classes 
than any other Government has ever 
had. It lacks comparison with our own 
Civil War days, when similar problems, 
especially too few trained leaders and 
too many prophets of doom, plagued 
Abraham Lincoln. It lacks perspective, 
the recognition that China as a republic 
is only 35 years old. And most of all, it 
conceals the fact that for a quarter of 
a century China has had a subversive 
minority pledged to the overthrow of 
the Government and the goal of “the 
world proletarian revolution.” (See page 
18 of Mao Tze-tung’s China’s New De- 
mociad v. ) 


Military Unification 


HE smear campaign against Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek has been sadly 
successful. Those who know him per- 
sonally believe that he is irrevocably 
dedicated to democratic principles. Those 
who read any considerable portion of the 
two volumes of his wartime messages 
must be impressed with the fact that 
his spirit and words are those of a 
liberal statesman. General Wedemeyer 
has said: 


“There are few people who could 
speak more authoritatively than I con- 
cerning the sincerity, high moral pur- 
pose and Christian humility of China’s 
present leader, Generalissime Chiang 
Kai-shek. I had frequent, practically 
daily, contact with him under the most 
trying conditions. I can attest to his 
unselfish devotion to the Chinese people 
and his earnest desire to provide a 
democratic way of life within China. 
I am confident that if he were given 
the full support of his allies, the 
Support I feel his loyalty and his 
unstinting assistance during the war- 
days fully merit, Generalissimo Chi- 
ang Kai-shek will evolve a solution to 
the political and economic problems 
that confront his country today and 
he will establish a happy, prosperous, 
united and democratic China.” 

That the very opposite of the above is 
Senerally believed in America today is 
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‘As Goes China... 


Thunder -- and Lightning -- Cannot Erase Fact of Progress 


By Geraldine Fitch 


proof 6f the success of what Congress- 
man Judd has called “a nation-wide, 
fystematic, organized and coordinated 
propaganda campaign against China.” 
It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
achievement of constitutional govern- 
ment in China will vindicate China’s 
leadership and convine‘ngly demonstrate 
the purpose to fulfill Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
democratic plan. 


When the Father of the Chinese Re- 
public died in 1925, he left a testament 
indicating two great desires. One was 
the abolition of the unequal treaties with 
the West; the other was the convocation 
of the National Constitutional Assembly. 
In recognition of China’s contribution 
to the cause of freedom, the unequal 
treaties were abolished and new agree- 
ments with the United States and Britain 
signed in 1943.’ Many other nations fol- 
lowed suit—the latest being Sweden. 
The convening of the National Assembly, 
long delayed and oft-postponed by war 
and civil war, fulfills Dr, Sun’s second 
great desire. 

Few westerners realize that one-party 
government in China — unlike that of 
Russia — was not a permanent policy, 
but a part of Dr. Sun’s plan for dividing 
national reconstruction into three stages: 
the military unification, the period of 
political tutelage, and full constitutional 
government. The military conquest of 
the country was launched from Canton 
by Dr. Sun’s disciple, Genera] Chiang 
Kai-shek, in 1926, at a time when the 
Chinese Communists—following instruc- 
tions from the Third International—had 
joined the Kuomintang or Nationalist 

















achieved, xnd China entered the period 
of political tutelage. 

In a country which has always had 
a certain type of social democracy—no 
castes as in India, not even the class 
distinction of Britain, where the master 
craftsman eats with his apprentices, and 
the landlord often works in the fields 
with his tenants—but where political 


cs cpl 2 Xs : ee 
The Dragon's Long Tail 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 














Chiang Kai-shek to Japan. 





@ GERALDINE FITCH’S knowledge of China is based on twenty- 
five years’ residence in and extensive study of that country. Her hus- 
band was the Secretary of the YMCA in China, and she had an oppor-, 

5 tunity to observe life in China on all levels: the 
status of the “little” man as well as the activities, 
personalities and pronouncements of the mighty. 
Mrs. Fitch was a feature writer for the China 
Daily News in Shanghai. She also wrote for John 
B. Powell’s China Weekly Review. 
States, Mrs. Fitch has contributed to the New 
York Times and the China Monthly. She was the 
only woman before Pearl Harbor who testified 
before the Senate and House Foreign Relations 
Committees in favor of an embargo on scrap iron 


In the United 








Party as individual members, and when 
Russia was supporting China’s nation- 
alist movement with some material and 
loans and with Russian advisors, in- 
cluding Borodin and Bluecher. 


When the revolutionary forces had 
reached Céntral China, th2 Chinese Com- 
munists, aided and abetted by the Rus- 
sian political advisors, usurped the 
government at its Hankow headquarters, 
tried to discredit Chiang Kai-shek with 
the western world by the Nanking in- 
cident (the killing of a few Americans 
and Britishers by Communist soldiers). 
The Kuomintang broke with the Com- 
munists, General Chiang set up his 
headquarters ir. Nanking, and the re- 
organized government sent the Russian 
advisors under escort back to Moscow 
and closed all Soviet Consulates in 
China. From the Soviet Embassy in 
Shanghai truckloads of incriminating 
documents, outlining a plot to take over 
the government, were confiscated. Many 
of these documents are said to rest in 
the dusty archives of our Department 
of State, but no one can obtain access 
to them. 


Political Tutelage 


By 1928, despite the betrayal of the 
revolution by the Chinese Communists, 
and despite the obstruction in Tsinan of 
Japanese m.litary units, the first phase 
of Dr. Sun’s plan seemed successfully 


democracy was a new conception, mass 
education was a primary requisite. 

The fight against illiteracy began in 
1927, when Dr. James Y. C. Yen started 
his Thousand-Characte# system of popu- 
lar education. In 1929, the National 
Government allotted him the county of 
Ting Hsien in North China as a labo- 
ratory to work out techniques to be 
applied all over China along the four 
lines of: education, economic improve- 
ment, health, and politica] democracy, 
By means of thé Mass Education Move- 
ment, some 46,000,000 people have been 
taught to read and write—20,000,000 of 
them during the war. At the same time, 
facilities for formal education have been 
extended, and from village schoo] to 
provincial university, Mandarin is being 
taught as China’s universal language. 


* * * 


Constitutional Assembly 
At Last Convened 


Hieit Rossman planned to call the 
Constitution 1 Assembly on November 
12, 1937. In May of that year, a pro- 
posed Constitution, the seventh draft 
and the fruit of several years of able 
work, was promulgated. But the Japa- 
nese war broke out in the mid-summer 
of 1937, and it was impossible for the 
Assembly .to meet. On November 12, 
1940, it was again planned to hold the 
Assembly. But the disruption of com- 
munications because of the war, the 





bombing of the Assembly Hall by the 
Japanese, made another postponement 
necessary. 

In the last years of the war, the Chi- 
nese Communists clamored most loudly 
for the convocation of the Assembly, the 
broadening of the base of representa- 
tion, censuring the Generalissimo for 
not convening it in the midst of war. 
But when it was announced that the 
Government had decided to convene the 
Assembly on May 5, 1946, the Commu- 
nists refused to participate unless the 
delegates were disqualified and new elec- 
tions held. The Government felt it un- 
fair to deprive the original delegates of 
their status, but suggested a compro- 
mise. In addition to the original 1,200— 
with new delegates in the places of 
those deceased or otherwise disqualified 

850 new party and non-partisan dele- 
gates to repyesenc all shades of political 
opinion were to be chosen. 


In the original 1,200 delegates, 665 
had been chosen geographically, 380 
vocationally, and 100 represented ihe 
provinces of Manchuria, Mongolia, Tibet, 
overseas Chinese communities, ete. In- 
terestingly, the 380-group allotted agri- 
cultural associations 110 delegates, labor 
unions 108, the bar association 54, and 
smaller numbers to press, engineers’, 
accountants’, medical and 
associations. 


educational 


When the Chinese Communist Party 
called for postponement, the Govern- 
ment announced that the Assembly would 
convene on November 12, that it could 
be delayed no longer. The Communists 
said they would boycott it, and as the 
time drew near and the National Gov- 
ernment showed every intention of con- 
vening it, Chou En-lai announced: “This 
means the end of peace negotiations and 
all-out civiPwar!” 

The Democratic Leayue, which has 
never criticized Russia or the Chinese 
Communists, and is said by some to be 
x Communist front, followed the Com- 
munists until the eleventh hour in re- 
fusing to participate. But Dr. Carson 
Chang, who in 1938 wrote “An Open 
Letter to Mao Tze-tung” urging that 
armed forces should belong to the nation 
“and not be affiliated with any particu- 
Jar ideology,” now took his Social Demo- 
crats out of this League of smal] par- 
ties, and after the National Assembly 
was underway (November 24) an- 
nounced tha his party would partici- 
pate. The Young China Party had pre- 
viously withdrawn from the Democratic 
League and within 12 hours ef the con- 
vening of the Assembly submitted a list 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Literary Report From England 


By IRVING KRISTOL 


F one were to try to put one’s finger on the single, most important change of the 
I English intellectual atmosphere during the past decade it would probably be dis- 

covered to be the aversion of a large body of the intelligentsia, formerly sym- 
pathetic, to the official Communist doctrine. Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Strachey, 
Cripps, Warner, Gollanez ... and so on, down the roll. The aversion has taken different 
forms, but its general direction has been toward*“morality” and away from the mes- 
sianie incarnation of expedient means into absolute power. Victor Gollancz, a well- 
know publisher, founder of the Left Book Club, author of mamy pamphlets, made his 
break in 1941 with the publication of his Betrayal of the Left. In Our Threatened 
Values* he continues his self-imposed (andthankless) task of infusing an urgent human- 
ism into the body politic, and especially into its leftward members. He is a Jeremiah 
of what a recent critic has called “the borderlands of disenchantment,” with all the 
virtues and defects of the garrulous prophet. ' 

Gollancz is alarmed at the manner in which the essential values of Western civiliza- 
tion—truth, tolerance, compassion—are being currently subverted. On one occasion, he 
uses the phrase “progessively threatened,” a phrase which caught my attention; for it 
is as often in the name of Progress as in that of Reaction that the attack is conducted. 
The respect for “personality” is largely non-apparent in present day political philoso- 
phies. (If the term “personality” is thought to be vague, we can translate it simply into 
the liberal definition of the “rights of man.”) On the European continent and elsewhere, 
the Soviet Union and its affiliates are exhibiting at every turn brutal and contemptuous 
lisrespect for these rights, and Gollanez applies to the Soviet Union the same indict- 
ment that he directed against Nazi-Germany, 

In the non-Soviet zones of Europe, too, 
frightening evidence can be observed. 
Mr. Gollanez points to three main devel- 
ypments which he considers responsible. 


Fi the intensification of nationalism 


at the expense of broader human claims 
In Czechoslovakia, formerly the epitome 
9f the tolerant, little nation, we have 
witnessed the brutal expulsion of the 
Sudet Germans, including the large 
anti-Nazi minority which is reliably 

timated at one-third the total. Its new 


electoral law disenfranchises all those 
not of “Slav nationality,” which includes 


British and 
tionals, and children of Jews who had 


American wives of Czech na- 


lescribed themselves as being of Jewish 
nationality in a previous census. Second, 
is the normalization of resistance traits. 


Violence 


ture have undermined the civic spirit, 


leceit, and the love of advent- 


have led it to seek for easy money, to 
shirk work, to degrade sexual ethics, 
have encouraged dishonesty and criminal- 
itv; this is clear to the eye in both 
France and Italy. The legacy of Nazism 
has heen bequeathed to its opponents as 
well as to its loyal heirs. Thirdly, the 
reversion to a more barbaric concept of 
justice. Under traditional law, there are 
two main precepts: a man can be punish- 
ed only if he breaks a law which was a 
law at the time of the offense, and, a 
man can be punished only after a fair 
trial. The trials of Tanner in Finland, 
Mikhailovitch in Yugoslavia, are ex- 


Much as we must be indebted to Gol- 
lanez for this type of pamphleteering, 
also true that throughout the book 
there is an irritating political naivete 
based on an extravagant moral earnest- 
ness. For instahee, he refers to a pe- 
tition last winter of several hundred 
prominent Britishers that general ra- 
tions in England should not be raised 
as long as there was distress on the 
Attlee replied that “It would 
not be possible for any government to 
make the standard of life dependent on 
-onditions, however brought “about, in 
countries over which they have no con- 














































amples of political retribution (euphe- 
mistically referred to in some circles as 
*People’ Law”) not classical justice. 


Nor does Gollanez spare his friends. Continent. 
He castigates the Labor government 
for its policy in Germany, and _ his 
charges of incompetent bungling, of in- 
humanity, are amply documented. (The 


present minister, Hynd, is comically and 


trol.” He considers this reply reprehen- 
sibly callous. But, an observer may ask, 
why on earth should the British people 
- and the British government subsidize 
ish foreign affairs. He is bitterly critical the French black market? Why should 
sritish self-control and discipline be 
punished by bearing the burden of Fa- 
is co telling Wee? hel be bao. scist and Communist economic sabotage 

1ong oul here. And he pas i Italy? The British people are gen- 
erous, but not blindly so, and for Attlee 


tragically incompetent.) He deplores the 
marked absence of anything resembling 
an international socialist spirit in Brit- 


of that type of shame-faced decency 
which would save the Germans from 


starvation “in order to avoid epidemics 


sionately insists that “for the sake of the 


whole span of time ar rhole | . i I 
who pan of time and the whole ro to have acted otherwise would have been 
apt ) r , ; t j 
therhood of men, we dare not submit political suicide. 
the human irrenev ) is further jo. ; } 1 
\ ency to this furth Mention of another weakness namely 


en the philosophic ground of this burning 


* OUR THREATENED VALUES. By 
Victor Gollanez, Victor Gallance, Ltd., 
London, 1946. 5s. 

**THE CULT OF POWER. By Res 
Warner, John Lane, The Bodley Head 
Lid., Lordon, 1946. 7s. 6d. 













hunianism, brings us to the Cult 6f 
Power. Those who have read Rex War- 
ner’s novel The Aerodrome know that he 
has bee: long disturbed by the nihilistic 
lust for power that marks modern pol- 
ities. The Cult of Power** is a series of 
essays, some literary and some political, 
and all, I am sorry to say, rather slight 
and insipid. Mr. Warner is well-inten- 
tioned, cultured, sensitive, but everything 
he says, whether it be on Dickens or 
Dostoievsky, has been better said before. 

The longest and most important essay 
is on “Dostoievsky and the Collapse of 
Liberalism.” Though few Westerners 
can subscribe to the hysterical facility 
with which Dostoievsky united liberalism 
and the violent lust for power, the fact 
of the matter is that if his views are 
accepted as prophecy rather than fact 
the course of history bears him out. From 
the destruction of conventional restraint 
and the “liberation” of the individual, 
to moral anarchy, to moral tyranny— 
that has been the development, and in his 
analysis of Dostoievsky’s novels, Mr. 
Warner is at pains to point out their 


the rejection of Commissar Communism in favor of morality and humanism. 
change has included Auden, Isherwood, Spender, Strachey, and others. Here, Kristol tells the 
story of Victor Gollance and Rex Warner. 


prophetic truth. The setting-up of the 
individual in the 19th century as the 
unrestrained judge of the world about 
him has led to disillusionment, frustra- 


















































tion, mania; and the advent of the fithrey 
principle has transformed monomania 
into mass insanity. 

But how shall we go about sealing this 
Aladdin’s lamp of individualism? Neither 
Mr. Gollancz nor Mr. Warner seems sure 
of himself. Since they are both dem» 
cratic socialists, any authoritarian rego. 
lution (as in the Catholic doctrines of 
Jacques Maritain) which gives “per. 
sonality” a genuine philosophic status 
at the expense of political freedom jig 
alien to them. Yet it is certain that if 
“personality” is to be respected by the 
world at large it must be seen as hay. 
ing a profound—and eternal—sanction, 
Gollanez accepts with equanimity both 
the naturalistic sanction (in which per. 
sonality is the object of imaginative sym. 
pathy) and the religious (the specific 
creed being undefined) and links them 
in a sort of Popular Front against 
bestiality. Considering the nature and 
general fate of such unions, we have tha 
right to be dissatisfied. Mr. Warner is 
for re-establishing God in some way or 
other, but he-shies away from specifying 





In this article, Irving Kristol describes the most sennetnnis renee in the British intellectual scene in the last decade: 


In varying degrees this 


the constitutional principles of His realm. 
Neither has any full-fledged answer 
the problem of regaining man’s lost 
estate. 














Problem of DP’S 


THE JEWISH REFUGEE. By Arieh 

Turtakower and Kurt R. Grossmann. 

v York. Institute of Jewish Affair 3 

of the American Jewish Congress, and 
World Jewish Congress. XIII+676. 


A THOROUGH and penetrating study 
of the most tragic refugee problem. 
After a presentation of the Jewish re- 
fugee problem after the World War 1, 
and at present, Tartakower and Gross- 
mann discuss policies, immigration laws, 
refugee aid in all important countries of 
refuge, Jewish relief organization and 
finally various present plans for solution, 

With sufficient good will the solution 
would not be so difficult. There are so 
many United Nations with plenty ‘of 
space and territory—Brazil, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and some others. If each 


e 


of these countries would issue 20 to 30 


Mexico, 


——Next Week__— 


The New Leader Literary Section will contain an article “The New 





Popularity of Jazz" by Morroe Berger, writer and jazz critic. 








12 
S| 


thousands visas, and if immigration for 
those who wish to go to Palestine were 
to be allowed, the whole problem would 
be not so difficult to solve. But immigr® 
tion is restricted; there is plenty of sya 
pathy for the unfortunate but big ge 
ture is lacking. 

Tartakower. and Grossmann’s book caal 
be recommended to all relief organiza 
tions. F, G. 





——n ON THE LEVEL? ——— 
Salvation for the U.S. lies in rai 

ing the level of its spiritual life, Tya 

Ehrenburg told a Moscow audience. 
—News item. 


Were not quite sure we heard yo 
then 
Or got your meaning, Ilya. 
Please say it over once again, 
And very slowly, will ya? 


Our spiritual life, it’s true, 
Is not a very hot one, 

But we're surprised a& hell that yo 
Imply that we have got one! 








———— Richard Armour== 
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i Bull in a China Shop 


Review by HERMAN H. DINSMORE 
' fHUNDER OUT OF CHINA. By Theodore H. White and Annalee Jacoby. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, Inc. XVI, 331 pages. $3.00. 


ten a vigorous, vivid, brash, superficial, sometimes contradictory but always inter- 


Tien vigor H. WHITE and Annalee Jacoby, in Thunder Out of China, have writ- 


esting book. There is so much thunder in it that the echos and re-echos of its 
yeverberating charges will surely be heard for some months to come. 


A frank discussion of the ills of China was long overdue. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the average American newspaper reader throughout the war in China had 
little real idea of what was going on. This was not the fault of the newspapers, nor 
entirely the fault of the Chungking Government. The fault was the war itself, the 
censorship that was an integral part of it and the traditions and mores of China. But 
now it can be told, and White and Jacoby, who served as Time correspondents in Chung- 
king during the war, have told it—with a reckless vengeance. 


Some strong suggestions of the trouble in China had been made previously. Brooks 
Atkicson, for one, had returned from Chungking as the New York Times correspondent 
and said the Chiang Kai-shek Government was reactionary and moribund. Mr. White 
and Miss Jacoby present a more minute analysis, sustaining these charges. They assert’ 


that the Chiang regime is corrupt 
through and through, indifferent to un- 
believable hardships of the farmers, 
murderously anti-democratic, a poor 
ally, an incompetent and brutal leader— 
in a word, unworthy of support by the 
United States, unless radical reforms 
are effected, 

Before arriving at this position the 
authors make a brief historical survey 
of China, in which they describe the con- 
dition of the hapless people and the rise 
of the Kuomintang, government party. 
Some measure of their haste may be 
gathered from the fact that on page 24 
they say, “Contrary to general belief, 
Chinese peasants do not have large 
families,” whereas on page 26 they speak 
of “loins broken by constant child-bear- 
ing” and “bellies flaccid from exhaustion 
and child-bearing.” And they take time 
out from their work on China to wonder 
why the Indians did not revelt and over- 
throw the British in 1942, 

They plunge again into the turgid 
subject of China like bulls in a china 
shop, scattering broken reputations and 
disturbing unopened topics in a fury of 
frankness. They do not conceal their ut- 
ter contempt for Chiang Kai-shek, whom 
they regard as having been more inter- 
ested in perpetuating a dictatorship 
through the Kuomintang during the war 
than in fighting the Japanese—and as 
especially interested in preventing the 
Chinese Communists. from extending 
their grip on China. They find that the 
Communists, having only “nominal ties” 
with Russia, expanded their area from 
30,000 square miles with 1,500,000 people 
in 1937 to 300,000 square miles with 
90,000,000° people in 1944, while their 
party membership grew from 200,000 
to 1,000,000. “Rarely in the history of 
modern war or politics has there been 
any political adventure to match this 
in imagination or epic grandeur.” Ob- 
viously, White and Jacoby have a deep 
respect for the “dynamite” Communists; 
yet they cannot understand why Chiang 
should shrink from working with them. 

To these writers, General Stilwell was 
all right and Patrick J. Hurley as United 
States Ambassador was all wrong. They 
have the greatest admiration for General 
Stilwell—and rightly so, for his memory 
deserves well of all Americans and all 
Chinese. But is doubtful from the in- 
formation supplied in this book whether 
one would be justified in arriving at con- 
clusion either upon the Stilwell affair or 
the Hurley affair. The fact is that the 
authors themselves, in essaying the role 
of diplomats, wind up in a quagmire of 
tontradictions. 

For instance, they declare that the 
failure of the United: States to befriend 
the Communists during the war and ree- 
Ognize their “magnificent energies and 
Social conscience” by giving them armed 
help “forced” them back into the arms 
of Russia. The United States, they as- 
tert, has only itself to blame if the 
Chinese Communists now regard Amer- 
Wa as their enemy and Russia as their 
oly friend. In the light of the way 
things have worked out in Russia and 
Yugoslavia, have we any right whatso- 
ver to believe that Communists any- 
Where would like us because we helped 
them? On the contrary, from those ex- 
Periences it might well be argued that 
the United States did exactly the right 
thing in not helping the Chinese Com- 
Munists. 
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White and Jacoby make some “tenta- 
tive” suggestions as to future United 
States policy. First of all, there should 
“understanding” between the 
United States and Russia! Then the 
United States should work for a multi- 
party government in China. However, 
the authors forewarn: “In great areas 
of North China the Communists have 
established a new way of life, and these 
areas they will never give up, though it 
cost them their lives and the lives of all 
their supporters.” It is going to be a 
strange multi-party government, it 
seems, with the Comimunists having their 
own government in any case. 


be an 


In further befuddlement the authors 
say, “If we (the United States) with- 
draw unilaterally, then in ten years all 
China may be under Communist control 
-—and in measurable years to come, all 
Asia.” Eleven lines farther on they say 
that “to re-establish our nonpartisan 
status, American intervention must cease 
and American troops must be withdraw.” 
It is not quite clear whether this is the 
flagrant contradiction it seems to be or 
whether our suggested withdrawal is 
also to depend upon a prior understand- 
ing with Russia. It could be either or 
both in a book that kiames the United 
States for Russia’s looting of Manchuria. 

But for all their stumbling and their 
naivete White and Jacoby have stirred 
up discussion where it is sorely needed. 
China is a vast problem and it is one of 
America’s problems. The United States 
cannot turn its back upon China without 
running the direct risk of losing most of 
the gains won through victory in the 
Pacific. 


Prostitution of Scholarship 


Review by MARGARET L. WILEY 
HITLER'S PROFESSORS. The Part of Scholarship in Germany’s Crimes Against the 
Jewish People, by Max Weinreich, Yiddish Scientific Institute—Yivo, New York, 


1946. 291 pages. $3.00. 


NE of the glories of nineteenth century Germany was her scholarship. From al! 
Q) over the civilized world, students came to Géttingen and Berlin and Heidelberg 
to learn at first hand the methods of German scholars. The higher education 
evstem of America, for good or for evil, was profoundly influenced by the kind of -scien- 
tific investigation which originated in Germany. Yet in the twentieth century this same 


scholarship was destined for the vilest prostitution. 


Never again can any scholar or 


professor, even the most unpclitical, escape the shadow of these crimes which were com- 
mitted under the aegis of scholarship. Here is unerringly revealed the tragic flaw in- 
herent in any education which ignores the values of human diversity. 

The documentation presented in Hitler’s Professors, taken from the files of the Yid- 
dish Scientific Institute, is complete and irrefutable. It marks the terrible road from 
the first Nazi gropings for a race theory to justify anti-Semitism, to the final horrible 
experiments performed in Buchenwald and Oswiecim on a group of people who had be- 
come, by definition, of less value than the animals. Along the way were the monstrosities 


of “political biology” and “racial lin- 
guisties.” “ ‘Today, national socialism 
knocks at the door of every scholarly 
discipline and asks: what have you to 
offer me?’, the dean of German linguists, 
Professor Dr. Eduard Hermann of the 
University of Géttingen, observed.” What 
was offered by those who responded was 
the accumulated weight of a _ scholar- 
ship which the world had learned to 
respect but which was now channelled in 
one direction and made to serve pre- 
conceived ends. It is a strange and preg- 
nant paradox that although Nazism 
prohibited “neutral science” as irrespon- 
sible, it tried to protect its own racial 
theories and add to their prestige by 
denying National Socialist origins and 
touting them as part of a recognized 
international science. Walter Frank 
struck the keynote of the Nazi enslave- 
ment of science when he said, “If we 
succeed in combining the dep‘h and thor- 
oughness of German scholarship method 
with the glowing force of po'itical will, 
.-- a new political science of the Ger- 
man Reich will assume leadersh‘p in the 
scholarship of Europe.” 

This book traces the fantastic storz 
of how learning wis distorced into a 
kind of mumbo-jumto whith hypnotized 
its own inventors and made them en- 
thusiastic collaborators in the extermina- 
tion of a people. Hitler had vowed “the 
annihilation of the Jewish race in Eu- 
rope,” and his pseudo-prophetic fury 
swayed even those who should have been 
most fortified against it. 

Throughout this whole sordid account 
there is one group of people who, by 
implication, stand in shining outline 








‘ 
against the black eclipse of truth. They 
are the men and women, Jewish and 
Gentile, whose allegiance to impartial 
scholarship was not of a kind to be 
bent or broken and who refused to be- 
come “Hitler’s professors.” Where they 
escaped extermination, they have brought 
to a land less obviously imperiled the 
light of their integrity and courage. As 
long as their influence persists among 
us, we cannot with impunity set foot 
upon that fatal road. 


Excellent Book Club Buy 

@ The Progressive Book Club, a genu- 
inely liberal, anti-totalitarian group, is 
currently offering more than eleven 
dollars worth of good books for two 
dollars to new members. Two free pre- 
miums are offered: Labor Baron, by 
James Wechsler, and Men and Coal by 
MacAllister Coleman. The current 
monthly selection is The Great Prisoners, 
the 1,000 page anthology published some 
months ago at $5.00. All for two dollars. 
Members are required to take only four 
books a year, with one free premium for 
every two books purchased. 








Division By Mutuality 


Review by 
GWENDOLEN M. CARTER 


ONLY AN OCEAN BETWEEN: A 
book about America and Britain. 
Edited by Sargant Florence. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, Inc. $3.50. 


ERTRAND Russel! once shrewdly 
B reversed an old saying by declar- 

ing that “The Americans and Eng- 
lish are devided by their common lan- 
guage.” Use of the same words is in 
fact one of the major reasons why 
people in both the United States and 
Great Britain tend to expect those in 
the other country to conform to their 
own type of manners, institutions and 
procedures. When they do not, the re- 
action is all too often irritation and re- 
sentment instead of the effort to under- 
stand what lies behind the different at- 
titude or policy. 


Books like Only an Ocean Between 
have an important function to perform, 
therefore, in pointing out the differences 
between British and American life as 
well as the similarities. By making copi- 
ous use of attractive photographs and 
colorful charts, contrasts between Amer- 
ican and British scenery, housing, nat- 
ural resources, degree of urbanization 
and educational equipment, electoral sys- 
tems and many other aspects of life 
are male vivid and concrete. Even with- 
out these excellent aids, the book would 
well justify itself, for the writing is 
clear and lively. Though topies are not 


dealt with exhaustively, there is nearly 
always something suggestive and stimu- 
lating in the comments and comparisons 
which aré@ given. 

The book includes three works origin- 
ally published separately. The first two 
are written by an American journalist 
who has been living in England for 
some time and draws on her wide ex- 
perience in both countries to make pro- 
vocative comments on the differences in 
ways of life and the reasons for them. 
Even Americans can learn about their 














own country from what she writes 
though the aim is rather to introduce 
Americans to British life and the British 
to American ways of thought and action. 
Even characteristic humor finds its place 
as the author questions whether the 
British will be amused by the story of 
the cat which ate cheese in order to be 
able to “breathe down the mousehole 
with baited breath;” 


Those who enter into the spirit of the 
two ways of life through the lively com- 
parisons drawn by Lella Secor Florence 
will be well prepared to take the most 
from the able analysis of the two gov- 
ernmental systems which K. B. Smellie 
of the London School of Economics has 
written in the third part of the book. 
With brevity combined with clear effec- 
tive prose he not ‘only makes the main 
elements of each political system intel- 
ligible to those Who live under the other 
but also highlights their strengths and 
weaknesses. 


Even more important than these 
achievements, however, is the way in 
which Mr. Smellie demonstrates the truth 
of what D. W. Brogan points out in the 
introduction: that for all the differences 
between American and British political 
processes, both have the identical aim 
of maintaining free government. In 
the end, though satisfactory working to- 
gether depends in large measure on 
awareness of the ways in which Amer- 
icans and British differ from each other, 
it is even more important to recognize 
the fundamental similarity of their ulti- 
mate aims of liberty and human wel- 
fare. 






World of Anxiety 





Review by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 
METAMORPHOSIS. By Franz Kafla. New York: The Vanguard Press. 98 pp. $2.75. 


ETAMORPHOSIS, the long short story recently published by Vanguard with 
M an introduction by Paul Goodman, was written at the inception of Franz Kafka’sa 

creative life. Here we have in seminal and concentrated form all the thematic 
elements—the obsessional need for status, the oppressive guilt toward the family and es- 
pecially the father, the heroic confrontation of life on the level of the spiritual—which 
“will provide the grand motifs of the later novels and short stories. 


Yet in Metamorphosis we are brought abruptly into the world of the irremediable 
and the inevitable without taking the long detours of the later works, those fascinating 
detours that never quite lead us to the final goal of the journey. In contrast to The 
Trial and The Castle, which are enacted in a labyrinthine anxiety world where nothing 
is stable and everything dissolves and eludes us, in Metamorphosis the entire action 
takes place in the stifling bosom of the family where all relationships are clear and even 
rigidly defined. If the subsequent books reveal the irritating diffuseness and uncer- 
tainty of the anxiety dream, Metamorphosis has the etched, unforgettable reality of the 


nightmare. 


Perhaps it would be more accurate to call Kafka’s depiction of reality a true super- 
reality, for it is so minutely and carefully observed that it appears before us with the 
stunning impact of the everyday seen for the first time. But Kafka delineates the ex- 
ternal aspect of people and things with such painstaking clarity only in order to trans- 
port us past the entangling mesh of the familiar into that menacing outside world of 
the spirit, that completely open universe in which all the anguished problems of life and 


death howl for solution. On the basis ot 
an hallucinated vision of the ordinary, 


Kafka carries us into the realm of the 
transcendent. 


At the very beginning of Met enw »- 
phosis, Kafka throws off the dewands 
and duties of conve itiwuai behavior aii 
habitude. With one short brutal senten 
he transforms the tira }, harried travel 
ing salesman, Gregor Sar: a, into 4 won- 
strous piece of vermin, a cockroach, and 
thereby elevates him immediately to a 
higher plane of experience on which only 
the spiritual decision is meaningful. 
Samsa, who had the comforts, obliga- 
tions and privileges of a well-paid pio- 
fession, a loving family, an assured place 
in society, must now begin life all ova 
again from the start. And this catas- 
trophic rebirth occurs in a transfigured 
and dismantled universe left barren by 
the destruction of all of his accepted 
values. Samsa must build his new life 
on the chaos of nothingness and absurd- 
ity. He must discover in his changed 
physical state not a profession (being a 
cockroach is scarcely a respectable oc- 
cupation) but a sense of existence 

It is as though the simple but terrible 
act of waking up in the morning with its 
thronging associations of change, rebirth 
and death were being subjected to a 
pristine and original analysis by this 
primitive creature equipped with the 
profundity of infallible instinct. All the 
fears that the facade of so-called normal 
life is intended to hide swarm out of 
their lurking-place and confront the 
tormented Samsa. Yet with what ami 
able and timid persistence does Samsa 
undertake the cruel task of learning how 
to live in his new form. How happy he 
is when he discovers how to open the 
door to his room with his unmanagable 
and too-numerous legs! How filled with 
a sense of physical well-being when he 
stands iirmly planted and steady before 
his horrified family! Even the existen 
of a cockroach, Kafka implies, can em 
brace a deeper happiness through its na- 
tural acceptance of spiritual reality than 
that egotistical bourgeois society which 
flees in terror from these issues into the 
narcosis of daily routine and senseless 
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vocation. Here is the great paradox of 
a cockroach approaching the essentially 
human in a way that the dutiful sales- 
man, encumbered and blinded by his illu- 
sions of the proper, could never desire 
er. achieve. 

But besides being the drama of re- 
birth, Metamorphosis is above all the 
drama of death. Gregor Samsa thinks 
that he can still speak intelligibly, vet 
his family hear only the disgusting 
noises of an insect. The tormenting 
process of withdrawal from life into 
death is symbolized by this inability of 
Gregor to communicate. But if Samsa is 
irrevocably locked in the logic of his own 
thoughts as in a prison awaiting death, 
his family is compelled by just as in- 
evitable a necessity not to understand 
him. “The red, white, square face of 
leath” is too terrifying to behold. With 
that deep-laid and ruthless instinct 
which those who intend to continue liv- 
ing can always summon in the presence 
f fatality, his family ignores Gregor’s 
sufferings by immersing themselves even 
more thoroughly in the round of hum- 
drum affairs. Death becomes the sacri- 
fice which the living, “normal” society 
must offer up to the demon of terror and 
guilt which invades its idlest amuse- 
ments. 

In the canon of Kafka’s work Meta- 
morphosis has the serene, classical, al- 
most bappy quality and atmosphere of 
a creative consummation of a special 
kind. The tormenting sense of guilt has 
become objectified, literally and symbol- 
ically, in the shape of a noisome cock- 
roach, and Kafka gains release and free- 
dom from this act just as the neurotic 
finds passing solace in the creation of an 
overt symptom. Out of his own struggle 
with the danger of mental disaese, the 
death of insanity, Kafka ereated the 
host wonderful parable of moderu times 
of man’s struggle with death itself. As 
Paul Goodman says in his introduction to 
the present volume, “Kafka did not dee 
from the reproach, as we others do; he 
dragged it into the forefront of con- 
sciousness. Shall we not say that he was 

our Knight?” 





A Look at Our Ancestors 


INTIMATIONS OF EVE. By Vardis 
Fisher. Vanguard Press. 33 pp. $2.75. 


Asour the time the Stalinisis were 
using wooden prose to raise proletarians 
to the rank of wooden literary gods, 
Vardis Fisher was working on a tetral- 
ogy dealing with modern man sans Jolin 
Reed Clubs and the League of American 
Writers. His novels Passions Spin the 
Piot and We Are Betrayed ete. weve 
lost in the publicity surrounding the 
Conroy’s and Gold’s and Lerner’s of the 
*30’s. The book reviewers who neglected 
’ Fisher’s powerful tetralogy look in vain 
nowadays for the stalwarts of prole- 
tarian literature but Fisher keeps on 
turning out highly competent novels still 
eblivious of the neglect which unefortu- 
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nately has been his lot. His second am- 


bitious fiction series, dealing with primi- 
tive man, reaches its third volume ia 
Intimations of Eve and, in depicting the 
caveman just learning to acquire prop- 
erty and to develop social individualism, 
Fisher presents some first-rate fiction in 
an admittedly difficult field. There is 
great imagination and feeling here; per- 
haps the reader must rely more on Fisher 
than on athropology but the net ef- 
fect is rewarding and stimulating. This 
greatly underestimated novelist still de- 
pends too much on the bitter and the 
brutish in certain spots of his work; no 
doubt our ancestors were as he dra- 
matizes them, though, and Fisher has 
a definite gift for looking backward 
thousand of years. H.R. 


Strength Through Preparedness 


Review by LEON GOURE 
THE STRENGTH WE NEED. By George Fielding Eliot. The Viking Press. New 


York, 1946. 261 pages. Price $3.00. 


N the light of Soviet aggression in Iran and pressure on Greece and Turkey, and of 
Churchill’s recent assertion that two hundred Russian divisions are outside the 
Soviet Union, Mr. Eliot*s military program for the United States is of great inter- 

est. It is not a program for war, but for peace, for the period of transition we are 
passing through. A country’s power, Major Eliot writes, is judged by its moral and 
military leadership. Faced by<Soviet expansionistic tendencies and threatened by her 
vast army and fifts column, the democratic countries of the world look to the United 
States for guidance and protection. To guarantee their freedom and ours, to stop Soviet 
aggression, and finally to build a world organization which will truly be an agency of 
peace, the United States must “maintain greater and more immediately ready arma- 


ment than ever before.” 


For the time being the Anglo-American democracies have the only navy, the best 
long-range bomber fleet, and the atom bomb. This puts the overwhelming military 
power on the side of the democracies. But America must realize that in the atomic age 
and with the tremendous increase in flight-range of aviation we can never again depend 
on a British first line of defense to give us time to marshal our forces. We are now and 


will remain in the front lines, 


“The only real defense lies in the power of attack.” To this end the United States 
must maintain a great air-force, always up to date in the latest advances in aviation; 


The navy must remain the best in the 
world, and the army must be powerful 
and ready, hacked by a large reserve 
through compulsory military training. 
To prevent war America must be so 
strong that no enemy will consider it 
worthwhile to attack her. Until peace 
is firmly established, all forces must be 
constantly on the alert, for a new “Pearl 
Harbor would be costly or even fatal.” 
Nor would the foreign policy of the 
United States have much weight if it had 
no military power to back it up. Mr. 
Eliot believes that even if the Russians 
had the atomic bomb they would not dare 
to strike, because of our superior ca- 
pacity of retaliation, if we remain 
strong. 

The author holds a very optimistic 
view, based on common sense and on the 
simple logic that the weaker does not at- 
tack the stronger. Yet the events of the 
past year have shown that the stronger 
must also be willing to use his power or 
else be forced to retreat. On the other 
hand a “policy of calculated risk” in 
which we would back our foreign policy 
with armed power might show that de- 
spite all the logic the weaker will not 
retreat. Stalin is not concerned with the 
welfare of his people, nor does he ask 
their opinion on foreign policy. Faced 
with a diplomatic defeat, which could 
weaken his position at home, he might 
well prefer war to logic. 

Mr. Eliot presents a detailed program 
for the organization of the varicus 
branches of the armed forces. He wants 
compulsory military training and every 
encouragement given to scientific re- 
search. Once peace is firmly established 
our armament can be reduced, on recip- 
yocal basis with all the other nations, 
carefully checked by the UN. The 
forces left wil! be those for world police 
and a reserve which will be able to as- 
sist it in special cases. 

There is no real peace in sight yet. 
Disarmament, despite the present Soviet 
proposals, is only in the sphere of poli- 
tical maneuvers and has little practical 
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tionally unemotional. 
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documented. Vividly written and makes 


good reading.”"—-THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


meaning. Besides the atomic bomb, new 
methods of biological warfare threaten 
humanity. The Russians are feverishly 
pushing their research in these fields and 
they are reported to be building B-29’s; 








German scientists and armament fae- 
tories have either been sent to Russia or 
are operating at full capacity in Ger- 
many, the Soviet military budget is the 
biggest in the world and its army far 
superior in numbers to what is needed 
for police or defense duties. In the faces 
of these war-like signs, America has dis- 
banded most of her army, frozen a great 
part of her fleet, cut the budgets of both 
services repeatedly. The atomic board 
has been turned over to civilians and 
Congress shows more interest in the 
“bring the boys home” program then ia 
the army’s demands for compulsory mili- 
tary training. 

As long as the possibility of a Third 
World War exists, the United States 
must be ready to face any challenge. A 
possible 40 million casualties in an 
“atomic Pearl Harbor” are too high 3 
price for any responsible government or 
people to disregard. In President Roose- 
velt’s words: “An attack today begins a3 
soon as any base has been occupied from 
which our security is threatened.... The 
American Government must of necessity, 
decide at which point any threat of at- 
tack against this hemisphere has begun; 
and to make their stand when this point 
has been reached.” 









All his opinions, 
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Maintenance of Prosperity 


Review by ABBA LERNER 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. By William Withers. 


$1.75. Pages yii1 + 110. 


The John Day Company, New* York. 


R. WITHERS has undertaken an important task with energy. This book is 
devoted to the purpose of dispelling the exaggerated fears connected with public 
debt which threaten to prevent a rational approach to our most important eco- 
nomic problems. Professor Withers provides many arguments to show that the main- 
tenance of prosperity is much more important than following traditional principles of 
balancing budgets, of limiting the size of the nationa] debt or of trying above all to 


repay national debt quickly. 


It is possible to extract from Professor Withers’ book the basic principles which 
should govern our debt policy. The public debt may cause trouble but not because of 
the morr commonly held fears. There is no basis for the common belief that national 
debt is a subtraction from the national wealth in the same way as an individual’s debt 
constitutes a subtraction from the private wealth. Neither do the interest payments 
on the national debt constitute subtractions from~the national income. For we owe 
the national debt “to ourselves,” not to anyone outside the nation, so that the repayments 
cf our national debt, or interest payments on it are payments which stay within the 


nation. 


The fact that all these payments are to “ourselves” does not, of course, mean that 
no problems are involved. There are important problems in connection with the effects 
on the distribution of income between rich and poor an.!, more important still, on the 
problems of preventing inflation. Large interest payments on the national debt co- 
stitute income to the recipients who spend a large part of this income in buying goods 


and services on the market. If there is 
any inflationary pressure (which simply 
means too much spending in relation to 
the available supply of goods and 
services) these additional payments 
aggravate it. Inflationary pressure can 
be checked by additional taxation to 
eliminate excess of purchasing power. 
But these taxes are often bad taxes 
which have bad effects on the economy. 
The main evil from the national debt, 
therefore, consists in increasing the 
probable imposition of bad taxes in order 
to prevent the worse evil of inflation. 
When the problem is seen so clearly the 
evil does not loom as large as seme 
would make it and the answer is to use 
good taxes wherever possible instead of 
bad ones. Certainly it should never lead 
us to suffer severe unemployment if it 
is thought that the prevention of un- 
employment might involve an increase 
in the national debt or other unorthodox 
financial policies. Such fears can indeed 
vesult in the destruction of our free 
society, just as in the early 1930's it 
paved the way of Nazism in Germany. 
In this sense the public debt is a great 
menace, but closer inspection makes it 
clear that the culprit is not really the 
national debt but the exaggerated fears 
of it which may drive us to destruction. 
This is the lesson to which Dr. Withers 
addresses himself. 


Looked at from a more technical eco- 
nomic point of view the book is.rather 
disappointing. Together with the valid 
arguments large numbers of more 
dubious ones are hospitably included in 
these pages. Dr. Withers considers him- 
self in an intermediate position between 
these who see nothing but evil in the 
national debt and those who think of the 
national debt as an unmixed blessing. 
lt is difficult to imagine whom he has 
in the latter category. There are num- 
bers of modern economists who have 
been accused of loving the national debt 
for its own sake and in seeing in it no 
pessible harm or even any significant 
problems. But when these misrepresenta- 
tions are removed their views are not 
distinguishable from those of Professor 
Withers. 





Dealing with “beneficial debt” Pro- 
fessor Withers often fails to make clear 
whether the debt is beneficial because its 
ineurrence is deflationary or because the 
expenditure of the proceeds is infla- 
tionary, or because the investments or 
other expenditures which make it nec- 
essary are socially desirable, or because 
the deflationary effects of raising taxes 
to repay it or meet the interest on it 
are what the economy may happen to 
need. At the bottom of these vaguenesses 
is a failure to distinguish clearly enough 
between the related acts of a) borrow- 
ing, b) spending the money borrowed, 
c) making interest payments, d) impos- 
ing taxes to raise the money for interest 
payments, and e) imposing taxes for the 
purpose of repaying the debt. The result 
of this is that in many passages the 
national debt is given credit for benefits 
which derive from its diminution rather 
than from its existence or from its 
growth as well as for such expenditures 
or taxes as might be undertaken with- 
out effecting the national debt at all. 
These weaknesses will open the way for 
evitics who will use them to discredit 
Professor Wither’s perfectly sound and 
very important conclusions. 





Note of the Times 

@ Arthur Koestler’s Thieves in the 
Night “sold second only to B. F.’s 
Daughter at Brentano’s in New York 
last week.” (From Publisher's Weekly, 
December 7, 1946.) 








Will O’ the Wisp Life 
Review by HOWARD RUSHMORE 
LAFCADIO JI'EARN. By Vera MeWil- 


liams. Houghton Miffin Co. 440 peges. 
$3.00. 


Tux strange, almost exotic character 
of Hearn and his weird and futile at- 
tempts to adjust himself to the pattern 
ef Western civilization are rich materials 
for sentimental biography, but Mrs. Me- 
Williams is to be complimented for her 
factual and conscientious study of a man 
of letters whose work in 1946 seems a 
Peculiar anachronism. 

Peeuliar because Hearn’s best-known 
Writing (excluding the almost-forgetten 
néwspaper and magazines sketches of 
American N>gro life) deal with a Japan 
where the expatriate found refuge and 
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happiness. This contentment made 
Hearn one of the 1900’s leading propa- 
gandists for a Japan even then planning 
for the debacle that ended atomically at 
Hiroshima, Aug. 8. 

True, criticism may be made of Hearn’s 
description of a people “gentle and free 
of any spirit of aggression.” However, 
it would be Pravda-like jingoism to 
ignore the vitality of the little introvert’s 
prose, his intensity and his original gift 
of classical reportage. If he loved the 
Japanese of his time, he only sought te 
return the favor of their gift to him— 
tranquility in a will ’o the wisp life. 
Forgetting the unjust accusation that 
Hearn paved the way for evr “miscon- 
ceptions” of Japan, his books stil] have 
a dusty ephemeralism which dates them 
uncomfortably and stamps their merit 
as transitory. 


Patriotism in Retrospect 
Review by HANS KOHN 


THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN LOY- 
ALTY. By Merle Curtt. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. 267 
pages. $3.00. 


ROFESSOR Curti has written the 
Pixs history of American patriot- 
ism. It is a scholarly work equally 
distinguished by mastery of the sources 
and by the objectivity and fair-minded- 
ness of the approach. At the same time 
it is written with fluent ease and not 
without a sense of humor so that it 
could be well enjoyed by the general 
reader who wishes to gain a _ better 
understanding of this country. Professor 
Curti stresses above all the development 
of American nationalism and the various 
motives of lcyalty ot the country and 
its idea in the period from 1815 to 1870 
when out of westward expansion and 
civil war the nation emerged in its 
definite shape and ultimate grandeur. 
Perhaps some readers will regret that 
the topical treatment overshadows the 
historical approach so that there evolves 
neo clear line of the develoment, growth 
and changes of American patriotism 
and nationalism from the eighteenth 
century to the present. But every reader 
will find here a wealth of material for 
such a study to which Professor Curti 
may return in Jater years. 
Almost all the currents which now 
mingle in the pattern of present Ameri- 
can life and thought can be traced back 


through the last two hundred years and 
thus gain in significance. It is interest- 
ing for instance that throughout early 
American bistory the conservatives and 
what might be called the business 
interests have stood out against Ameri- 
can imperialism, the expansionist, an- 
nexationist and bellicose tendencies and 
inclinations of the radica} elements. It 
was so in the opposition against the 
annexation of Louisiana by Jefferson in 
1803, against the intended conquest ef 
Canada and the Floeridas in 1812, and 
against the cutting of Mexico into half 
by the annexation and conquest of what 
is knewn voday as America’s southwest 
and of California. On the other hand, 
the basis of American’ nationhood was 
never the land, a given territory, but an 
idea. In i83%, Charles Mackay, writing 
on Lije and Liberty mm America, said of 
the American that “his affections have 
more to do with the social and political 
system with which he is connected than 
with the soil which he inhabits. The 
man, whose attachments convert upon a 
particular spot of earth, is miserable if 
removed from it; but give the American 
his institutions, and he cares little 
where you place them.” The latter part 
of this sentence may be an exaggeration; 
the American soldier abroad has a 
strong longing for his home town. But 
the first part still stands for it is one 
that is connected with the very essence 
of the American nation. 








NEW BOOK ON NISEI 


@ Also scheduled for early publication 
is Karon Kehoe’s City in the Sun, the 
novel which won the 1945 Intercollegiate 
Literary Fellowship which was support- 
ed by Dodd-Mead. Competition for the 
current contest will close on April 1, 
1947. All American and Canadian un- 
dergraduates are eligible. 


*” + * 
NEW BOOK FIRM 


@ A new firm, Schocken Books, are 
publishing among their first titles, 
Burning Light by Bella Chagall, with 36 
drawings by Mare Chagall, and Franz 
Kafka’s The Great Wall of China. 


~ * * 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


@ Teen Age Book Club reports a 
membership of 50,000 thirty days after 
Operation Kiddies began. The best-sell- 
ing titles ran in this order, Junior Miss 
by Sally Benson, Human Comedy by 
Saroyan, Mutiny on the Bounty by 
Nordboff and Hall, Pocket Book of 
Father Brown by Chesterton, and Shake- 
speare’s Tragedies. The spread, how- 
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ever, belween first and fifth place was 
small; Junior Miss outsold Shakespeare 
by only 17 percent, which is at least 
something. 


7 * cd 


NOTE ON CENSORSHIP 


@ The banning of Wilson’s Hecate 
County has been followed by the ban- 
ning of Call House Madam, published 
by Marcel Rodd of Los Angeles. Rodd 
has already been fined $2,500 for having 
shipped copies of the book, and is cur- 
rently appealing the decision. 


MOSCOW 
1979 


By ERIK VON KUEHNELT 
LEDDIHN 


The first edition of this novel was 
published in 1940; nobody then could 
swallow such an appalling future as 
the author forsaw. We have brought 
out this new edition, encouraged by 
Craham Greene who says: 








“The book remains vividly in my 
mind, due to the ext-aordinary 
strength of Mr. Leddihn’s ima- 
gination. What seemed then a 
book of wild fantasy, however, 
now seems threateningly possible.” 

Not all prophets care to be reminded 
ef what they said six years ago! 


$3.00 
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The history of a movement, still 
young and growing, which is doin 
more to forward social and recial 
justice than perhaps any other or- 
genizetion in the world. The groap 
a it live and work in the same 
conditions as t they are trying to 
help—an idea as old as Christianity, 
here applied to modern conditions. 
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SUGAR-FLAVORED PAST 


“YEARS AGO.” By Ruth Gordon. 
Directed by Garson Kanin. Set 
by Donald Oenslager. Presented 
by Max Gordon. At the Mans- 

~ field Theatre. 

The actress-playwright Ruth Gor- 
don has opened the lavender- 
scented bag of her past, to pull out 
@ saccharine story. It pictures 
Clinton Jones, his wife Annie 
Jones, and their daughter Ruth 
Gordon Jones, in the five months 
before Ruth leaves her little 
Massachusetts town for the big 
city, the stage, and fame. 


In the same mood and pattern 


as “Life With Father,” it is less , : wind 
: \“ i xt wish- asy, Chris 
searching, less authentic, less fun. | ¢ In his next = a vy, C es 
Ruth Gordon (Mrs. Kanin) has five times proc Sha the —— 
, ae ne ;| actor in the world,’ invites Mrs 
seen her past through rose-colored | 31a] » Le ; 
sag | | Blake t shears: ; new 
lenses. The fierce father who roars | — Th . h —_— “ = arta } 
guar bills. for half of Act I. can | play. This shows the mis ortunes 
summon no more than a fer 51 or a forgotten son of divorce, so 
> an a ferven 
“Damn!,” in contrast to Life-| 
“ahs agg - | back her husband. 
With-Father Day’s awful roar of |. ? a ia 
“Gawd!” And at the first test his | rhe next fantasy, more desperate, 
fierceness melts, so that conflict | 5!°WS the two parents in & poot 
goes out of the play, and in the| *°use, where the abandoned Chris! 
third act Father Jones has to lose now adopted son of wealthy 
his job, to set stage difficultie in|” soy Rmerteane—esmes 00 gloat | 
the way of Ruth’s trip to Broad-| °ver them and abandon them in his | 
way and stardom. jturn. The last fantasy is in the 
Fredric March and lly court room whither Chris is about 
 nthabonad El irid 1 * e] pec i {to be summoned: his imagination 
»nce ait re | 
mith the mcs _ tl —_ oe |shows him taunted and badgered 
“Ma: —s le author) and shamed 
has set for them. Patricia Kirk-|° . ee i 
land is vehemently stage-struck | Bae are, manifestly, cheerless 
and gushy; but rather as thoug hy | far tasies and the weakest part of 
she is that sort of girl: betrayin “MD See drama. They wre 4 truly enough 
not portraying, the part. tb oe combine the wishful creams of a 
direction does little to help “Year | tw elve year old with his anxiety 
Ago” escape its soft bed of senti-| °ve" the divorce; met serious pre-| 
mentality, on which it seems ready | | sentation of childish dreams of | 
to sleep. IT. S,° |sran deur can hardly hold adults. 
: ; ; * initial error is made, too, in} 
SON OF DIVORCE | starting with a fantasy: all that! 


“CHRISTOPHER 


BLAK}I Ru | the superatomit bomb seems the 
Moss Hart. Directed by the|start of a farce; it’s only toward 
author. Production desiqned by | the end of the scene that we dis- 
Harry Horner. Presented by | covet it’s born of the boy’s distress | 
Joseph M. Hyman and Ber» wd | * an d anguished hopes, and should be | 
art - At the Music Box. he 
# Christopher Blake” is a sensi Th is ‘anal fantasy, which of course | 
tive and earnest study of three} wh olly —_ the comic satire of 
folks in a jam. Mrs. Blake is suin y|“Begyvars on Horseback” or the! 
Mr. Blake for divorce; the y cann t | ' oll icking humor of Moss Hart’s 
agree as to the custody of twelve- Vo “Lady in the Dark,” does 1 not | 











year-old Christopher. It looks as 
though young Chris will be asked 
which parent he prefers; and the 
action alternates between the court- 


leven attain the whimsy of earlier 
examples of a child’s dream-hoping, 
;such as Eleanor Gates’ “The Poor 
} Little Rich Girl” or James M. 
| Barrie’s “A Kiss for Cinderella.’ 
{It has, however, the mathematical 
|merit of running the gamut of 
| Christopher’s feelings. The resolve 
'“I’ll make them proud of me!” 
surges from grief. The play-acting 
; wells from the hope that his 
| parents may change their minds 
and stay together. He leaves them 
!in the poor house, in anger that 
| they do not think first of him. And 
j the court scene is the climax of his 
secret fear and shame, 

| These feelings are more " ef- 
' fectively shown, beneath the twelve 
year old’s valiant attempt to hide 
them, in the real courtroom scenes, 
outside the fantasy. The balance 
of the play, in truth, is so sensitive 
and fine that one could slough off 


room and the boy’s world of fantasy the dream sections and have 
- - fulness. 
and wish, as he tries to understand , ; 
and to make up his mind. , Mr. Blake explains his past to 
a - Ai — Christopher, so that the boy may 
The play opens in the iream-| not choose in ignorance. He has 
world, President Truman, before } but ‘he loves Mrs. 


an assembled multitude, is award- 
ing a special medal to Christopher 
Blake, inventor of the universally 
adopted Blake Plan for World 
Peace. Summoned from the divorce 
court, his parents refuse to come 
together, and Christopher shoots 
himself. He dies happy, for they 
are reunited in his dying. 


touchi ingly that Mrs. Blake runs 


| hullaballoo about the President and 


had a “friend,” 
Blake and is ready to start anew in 
whole-hearted revotion. 

At first Mr. Blake says she can- 
not forgive. Then she confesses 
the fundamental chasm goes farther 
back. It is confused in her mind, 
|} and remains somewhat so in ours; 
| but it builds into the -sort of im- 
| passe that sometimes destroys a 
|marriage. She had accepted Mr. 
Blake because she was lonely. She 
had been happy, ye: 





out spells between. And she felt 
j herself growing into the sort of 
sharp, disagreeable woman her 


had been, with a fam- 


own mother 
| ily life she had left home do escape. 


|!Now she was afraid she had 
brought it with her; and for all 
their sakes she must fight her life ! 
out alone. 

Even more interesting is the 


growth of Christopher, who tries to 
understand all this. His parents 
are honest with him, and fairly in- 
telligent—a greater degree of in- 
telligence might have saved them 
from the mess and we watch 
Chris labor with his love and his 
need to understand. 

The judge hails, in the 
first signs of maturity, 


bay, the 
when Chris 


thinks in terms of what will make 
his mother happy, not himself, | 
Even this step is one that many 
mortals never take. 

A second sign of maturity comes 
in Chris’ choice of the parent to 
| stay with; instinctively, he makes 
the same decision as Bernard 
Shaw’s Candida: the one that needs 
him most. Throughout these scenes, 
there is both rich understanding 
and dramatic power. The end 
further shows the play’s mature 
outlook: both parents stand as 


decent human beings, even though 

they are not rejoined in a conven- 

tional “happy ending.” 
These qualities are streng 
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, but not with- | 


by sensitive direction and superb 


acting. Shepperd Strudwick, as 
Mr. Blake, is simple, direct, dig- 


nified. He carries over excellently 
the sense of an essentially decent 
man caught in a tough situation. 
A little. more emotionally, as befits 
her sex, Martha Sleeper conveys 
the decency of Mrs. Blake, trying 
to work out the best solution life 
allows of an insoluble problem. 
ffiecier e om i 

As Christopher, Richard Tyler 
ranges widely. He has journeyed 
far from his days as the youngest 
readhead in “Life With Father.” 
Here, in the court, he must enact 
plucky, almost dumb self-control, 
answering “Yes sir,” “Yes sir” in 
quiet grief, or questioning in glum 


effort to understand — until the 
anguished outbreak before the 
judge. In the fantasies, he struts 


and crows, or howls in baffled rage. 
In all aspects, he captures the 
audience. 

There have been several plays, 
this season, on the general theme 
of divorce, The critics have even 
been sent the statistics of marriage 
and marriage dissolution in the 
United States. Of all these plays, 
only one approaches maturity of 
treatment, with sensitivity and 
serious understanding of the human 
problems tangled within the fam- 
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ily ties. 
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season. 


That play is “Christopher 
one more bright note in 
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“THE GREAT BETRAYAL,” FIRST 


The full story of what is hap- 
pening in present-day Palestine, 
with all its color, significance and 
heartbreak, will be told in a film 








for the first time when “The Great 
Betrayal,” first full-length docu- 
mentary about the Holy Land, 
opens at a local theatre. 

Dedicated to “those who gave 
their lives in freedom’s cause,” 
“The Great Betrayal” begins with 


a filming of the tragic Struma in- 


cident, the ill-fated refugee ship 
on which more than 600 Jewish 
refugees from hate-torn Europe 


lost their lives through the wanton 
callousness of those who would 
|deny them entry to Palestine. It 





goes on to picture such vital topics 
as the oil disputes in Palestine, the 
of Palestinian Jews 
to the war effort, the struggle 
relationships 
Arab — and 
magnificently 
graphed sequences, the film, 
for the most part in the Holy Land 


contributions 


water, the 
Jew and 
Briton. In 


by Jewish photographers, shows 
the development of Jewish agri- 
culture, industry and social life 
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The Home Frent 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





My Day With Molotov 


Molotov, my day was lived under the 

shadow of this dynamic figure. Hav- 
ing been politely informed by the boys 
in the office that I was expendable, I 
made the short jump™to Lake Success 
with the idea of breathing in a little of 
ihe international atmosphere. The clean- 
Jined building constructed for production 
of Sperry gyroscopes struck me as an 
appropriate setting for = vast, new en- 
terprise. It is symbolic ot the future. It 
is suggestive of efficiency, effort, hope. 


¥ it was not precisely spent with 


The first impression of the staff and 
of the delegates, too, was encouraging. 
The secretaries, ushers, guides, doormen, 
guards overflow with smiles and helpful- 
ness. Every effort is made to welcome 
ihe public, to give the inquiring citizen 
every opportunity to look in on the start- 
ing wheels of internationalism. There is 
an understandable effort to give people 
the notion that everything is running 
smoothly and in the right direction. And 
observing the stream of delegates in all 
ibe colors and costumes of the wide 
world might lead the inrerent observer 
to ihe conclusion thet here at last we 
have a parliament of man. 


All this, of course, is preliminary— 
Jike the flavorsome and forward-looking 
observations one makes as he wanders 
yound the cireus grounds deciding which 
show offers the most entrancing possibil- 
ities. Lake Success on an average day 
offers at least half-a-dozen shows dis- 
concertingly even in their attractiveness, 

decided to try the Trusteeship Commit- 
tee. In the great, well-lighted and ven- 
tilated chamber where this body makes 





iis decisions generous provision has been 
made for the listening public. The great 
bank of onlookers’ seats was ptactically 
vacant when I took my place, but soon I 
was flanked by hundreds of high school 
boys and girls, college students and what 
appeared to be clubwomen, many-of them 
armed with notebooks and all fiushed 
with eagerness. 


It was here—and a good many minutes 
before the delegates took their places— 
that 1 got the first hint of what the day 
was to reveal. I heard a couple of women 
talking behind me—right out of a Helen 
Hockinson cartoon—talking with that 
explosive eagerness which only a high- 
strung female can muster. The first line 
was: “Listen! Have you seen Molotov?” 
The interlocutor, eager to help out, 
quickly supplied her cue: “No. What is 
he like? Anything special?” “Well, yes. 
He is really something,” shot back the 
other. “You should see. These other 
delegates, Senator Connally or the Eng- 
lishman Shaweross, just walk round 
like anybody else. You would think they 
are just people like you and me. But this 
Molotov! He came bursting through a 
door with two big Russians on each side. 
And wherever he went, they kept right 
with him. It’s really something!” 

Later on in the day I had a chance to 
verify the breathless lady’s observation. 
When the lunch period had left me with- 
out any particular 
performance to ob- 
serve I strolled to- 
ward the Dele- 
gates’ Lounge. It 
is provided with 
an excellent bar 
and chairs which 
invite to comfort 
and contemplation. 
As I approached 
the door I noted a 
étoup of men and women animated by 
@f obvious interest and excitement like 
that which one sometimes observes 
among spectators at a zoo. They were 
looking and pointing, and I could hear 
Whispers: “There he is! That’s him!” 
By this time I could guess what it was, 
*Who it was, that called people into such 
® thrilled and interrogative circle. In- 
Bide the lounge, in an alcove that pro- 
Yided some Suggestion of privacy, sat 
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ra 


Molotov , Vishinsky and Novikov in 


earnest converse. 

Desiring to test the observation of my 
two dramatic ladies, I armed myself with 
a drink and casually wandered in the 
direction of the Bolshevik trio. The old 
girl was right. As I approached I saw 
that. the four Russians were carelessly 
but alertly lounging in chairs that made 
a circle about the three. And when I 
got near, making for a chair that was 
beyond them,gne of the four engaged me 
pleasantly in conversation. I had dis- 
covered what I wanted to know, and 
veered off to a seat in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

* * * 


The Dividing Line 


The Trusteeship Committee consisted 
of representatives of 18 nations. The 
delegates were seated at a great cres- 
cent-shaped table with microphones be- 
fore them and experts behind them. You 
might think that a group of intelligent, 
well-intentioned men like these would 
easily agree on the ways of dealing with 
populations which are de- 
yendent on the care of the United Na- 
Lions. They would be thinking—or should 
be thinking—exclusively of the welfare 
of defenseless folks in the various areas 
of Africa and on the islands of the 
Pacific. Like a lot of educators, or health 
officials, they should be arguing about 
the welfare of the pupils or the patients. 
But, I am forced to report, the beautiful 
principles of the UN Charter seemed 
‘Lhe line-up of debaters had 
nothing to do with anybody's welfare or 


backward 





forgotten. 


progress. 

They were discussing the agreement 
under the terms of which Australia is to 
trusteeship of New 
Guinea. The text of the proposal had 
been introduced the day before. The 
time had come for criticism and opposi- 
tion. Get this picture. The Australian, 
an alert, slender, restrained chap, sat at 
the end of the wide crescent to my right. 
The delegates of Byelo-Russia, Yugo- 
slavia and the USSR sat at the other 
end, to my left. They spoke in that order 
—while all the others sat in silence. The 
Byelo-Russian bumbled on roughly in 
his consonental tongue. Since this room 
was not equipped with a simultaneous 
translation system, we had to wait for 
the translation. When that came we 
found that this man’s points had been as 
brusque as his speech sounded. He did 
not trust the Australians. Their rep- 
resentative had remarked that the na- 
tives of New Guinea were in the stone 
age. Why had the Australians not 
modernized them heretofore? How could 
we have confidence that they would do it 
in the future? Byelo-Russia, being deep- 
ly concerned about the welfare of brown 
folks in the Pacific, wanted it written 
into the agreement that the trusteeship 
country should take concrete measures 


undertake the 


to develop “free political organs.” Then 


the Yugoslav, sitting next, took up the 
attack, repeated what the other had said, 
especially taunting the Australian with 
the notion that the poor islanders have 
been left in the stone age. Next came 
the Russian. He said ditto to the first 
two speeches and kept intoning the 
charge about the stone age. 

The young Australian made a short 
and temperate reply. All that the critics 
demand is already provided for in the 
UN Charter and in the terms cf this 
agreement. The Australians are pledged 
to admit the natives into the Government 
as rapidly as they develop the capacity 
to participate. Every effort is to be made 
to increase their interest and to utilize 
their activities—with a view to turning 
over the Government to them at the 
earliest possible date. But, he warned, 
these are backward people. They have 
a long way to go. 

You get the idea. The amendments 
were proposed and the attack was made 
as part of Russian strategy. The 15 non- 


Communist delegates and the hundreds 
of people in the audience knew just what 
was going on. Every word that was ut- 
tered was a part of the Russian attack 
on one of the British Commonwealths. 
And that was all it was. It had nothing 
to do with anybody’s welfare or progress. 

Later on I saw the same sort of thing 
in the Political and Security Committee. 
Here the 54 delegates were considering 


what to do about Spain. Senator Con- 
nolly and Andrei Gromyko sat almost 
side by side—with only the delegate from 
Uruguay between them. As the debate 
rolled on they took on more and moré 
the character of two opposing gladiators 
each one backed by his supporters. Se 
the great, clean-lined building at Lake 
Success exhibited a picture of the power 
politics of the world. 


Samuel Shore 


Trade Union and Community Leader 


Samuen SHORE, whose untimely 
death at the age of 55 occurred on 
December 4, was a man whose pass- 
ing will Jeave a vacuum in the New 
York labor and political world. The 
great crowd and the list of distin- 
guished speakers at the funeral serv- 
ices were symbolic of the large place 


which Mr. Shore filled in the labor, 
fraternal and political life of the city, 
His energy contributed to many of 
the activities which have made for 
social progress during the past 30 
years. 

Born in Bessarabia, Samuel Shore 
came to this country with his parents 
in 1903, living at first in Philadelphia. 
In his very young manhood he became 
secretary of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Union. In 1911 he came to New York. 
The clothing industry was still in its 
sweatshop stage, and the workers, 
chiefly immigrants and many of them 
women and girls, worked long hours 
for pitiful wages and under the most 
dreadful, disease-breeding conditions. 
_Samue] Shore’s quick sympathy soon 
Jed him to throw himself into the 
organization of the most shamefully 
exploited of these employees, the 
women and girls in the underwear 
and lingerie shops. 

Within a short time 8,000 women 
had paid the one-dollar initiation fee, 
and the union was launched. The first 
strike, in 1913, was successful. Tie 
agreement which was signed shows 
dramatically what progress has been 
made since those days. It provided 
for a wage of 20 cents an hour for a 
54 hour week. That was the starting 
point frem which Samuel Shore led 
the workers of this industry to the 
much more satisfactory position which 
they occupy today. 

In these days when there is so much 
hysteria with regard to trade unions 
it is well to lay emphasis on the spirit 
and the methods whereby this man 
attained his distinguished success in 
the field of labor relations. Shortly 
before his death Mr. Shore referred 
to the fact that though wages in his 
industry have steadily advanced, his 
union has not conducted a strike for 
13 years. While devoted to the inter- 
ests of his members, this union leader 
also made a great contribution toward 
the stabilization of the industry. 
Consequentlyy his relations with the 


employers were on a basis of mutual 
cooperation. 

Mr. Shore was often referred to as 
a masterful negotiator. But his suc- 
cess was due to something more im- 
portant than mere skill in bargaining. 
He was deeply sincere and idealistic. 
His persuasive human qualities en- 





listed the loyalty of kis union mem- 
bers and, too, won the confidence of 
the employers with whom his agree- 
ments were signed, 

Local 62 of the Iiternationa] Ladies 
Garment Workers Union which he 
built is more to its members than a 
mere bargaining agent. The organ- 
ization is composed of women repre- 
senting almost every race and nation- 
ality, In Local 62 they have found a 
heme and have been welded into a 
great family. The proof that democ- 
racy can work is given by these 
thousands of persons, living, playing, 
working together. And this warm and 
active social life in connection with 
union activities is a projection of 
the spirit of the union manager who 
has just passed away, 

On the larger stage of community 
life Samuel Shore played many parts 
with characteristic energy and high 
purpose. He took a leading part in 
the founding and development of the 
Libera] Party and acted as its treas- 
urer. He was a Vice President of the 
ILGWU. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Jewish Committee and of Freedom 
House. He served as Chairman of the 
Labor Division of ORT and as Treas- 
urer of the Negro Labor Committee. 
It is characteristic that the end of his 
life came as he was addressing the 
members of the Allied Underwear 
Association at a meeting which was 
called as part of a campaign to raise 
money for the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies. In his passing not 
only the trade union movement, but 
the entire community, has suffered an 
irreparable loss. 

Since the day of its founding in 
1924, Samuel Shore was closely con- 
nected with The New Leader. Even 
during the busiest periods of his busy 
life he found time to write for it. 
During its periods of crisis his in- 
fluence and advice were always at its 
disposa]. By the members of its board 
and staff he will be greatly missed. 





Lettenrs- 





Emanuel Chapman and the Catholic Committee for Human Rights 


From, HERBERT C. F. BELL 


Emeritus Professor of History, Wesleyan 
University; Past President of the Amer- 
teun _ Catholic Historical Association; 

Knight of Columbus, Pourth- Degree. 
To the Editor: 


Every week I pick up my copy of 
The New Leader with happy anticipa- 
tion, My friends may be rather tired 
of hearing me say that The New Leade) 
and The Commonweal are the two best 
weeklies in the country. That is why I 
was especially shocked to find in the 
issue of October 26th one of the most 
flagrant and harmful misstatements of 
fact which | have seen in print for a 
long time. I say of fact, not of opinion, 

On page 5 I read: “Now the Commu- 
nist Party fronts in the religious field 
include the Committee of Catholies for 
Human Rights.” A more untruthful or 
ridiculous statement it would be difficult 
to conceive. As a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Committee, [ speak 
from the fullest knowledge. What makes 
the statement especially deplorable is 
that, apart from matters of religion, 
the Committee and The New Leader 
have the same end in view: the setting 
up of a liberal front against the brutal 
totalitarianism and aggression of the 
USSR. I am sure that you accepted the 
article in ignorance of the facts. 1 am 
also confident that you and he will pub- 
lish a retraction in the interests of truth, 
justice, and common courtesy. 

* * . 


Reply by NORBERT MUHLEN: 


LISTED the Committee of Catholics 
for Human Rights among more than 60 
organizations more or less influenced by 
fellow-travelers in Submission to Moscow 
(New Leader, Oct. 12). 


There was, of course, never a doubt 
in my mind that the Honorary Chair- 
man and Honorary Board, as well as the 
‘Executive Board and most members of 
the Committee, are innocent of such ‘in- 
fluence. In fact many of them like Dr. 
Bell are definitely anti- Communists. 
There seems, however, to be some doubt 
about whether the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Dr. Emmanuei Chapman, and the 
Committee’s activities which he directs, 
are influenced by, or run parallel to, the 
Communist line. 

In the interests of truth and justice, 
I discussed the evidence on the public 
record with Dr. Chapman himself. He 
claimed: 

(a) That a newsstory, published in- 
dependently by the NY Times and the.. 
NY World-Telegram, and based on his 

Committee’s press release, was a ‘ 

representation.” (Dr. Chapman has 

not publicly corrected these alleged 


mis- 


misrepresentations in which he was 
said to express the view that “Catho- 
lies back German forced labor’-—a 
view since sharply rejected by the 
Catholic Bishops in the United States.) 

(b) That an article by Frederick 
Woltman in the NY World-Telegram, 
listing Dr. Emmanuel Chapman among 
the “sponsors or initiators” of the 
(Communist-run) Civil Rights Con- 
gress was a “misrepr2sentation.” (Dr. 
Chapman has not publicly corrected 
this alleged misrepresentation. ) 

(c) That an article by Andrew Avery 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
listing him among fellow-travelers was 
“libelous.” (Dr. Chapman has not yet 
publicly answered this allegdly libel- 
ous charge.) 

(d) That he had not known that the 
Greater New York Emergency Council 
on Inalienable Rights was a Commu- 
nist-front organization, when he was 
a speaker at this organizations meet- 


ing, and later on a guest of honor at 
another meeting. 

(e) That he had not known that the 
Nationa! Committee to Combat Anti- 
semitism was a Communist-front or- 
ganization, when he joined it. 

(f) That he had not known that the 
National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties, a public statement of which 
he signed, was a Communist-front or- 
ganization. 

(g) That he had not known that 
Raymond J. Walsh was well-known 
for his apologetics for Soviet policy 
when he chose him as a speaker for a 
dinner of the Committee Catholics 
for Human Rights. 

I am well aware of the fact that few 
people are familiar with all the camou- 
flaged and _ prolificating Communist 
fronts, and that therefore a series of 
mistakes he made in joining such fronts 
might be misinterpreted. There appears 
only one test to separate true “inno- 
cents” from fellow-travelers—their pub- 
licly professed opinions on the policies 
and practices of the Soviet Union. This 
test must especially be applied to a Com- 
mittee the purpose of which is based on 
the words of Pope Pius XI: “The Catho- 
lic is necessarily the champion of true 
human rights and the defender of true 
human liberties.” 

(h) Dr. Chapman admitted that 
neither he, nor his Committee, has 
“yet” defended human liberties of the 
people in Russia, Poland, Lithuania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Eastern Ger- 
many, or elsewhere in the Soviet 
sphere. 

(i) Dr. Chapman asserted that it 
had not yet been necessary for him to 
do so, nor did he think it to be the 
right moment now to do so. He claim- 
ed that by denouncing Soviet offenses 
against human rights now he would 
“Jine up himself with Father Coughlin, 


--the Brooklyn Tablet, and the group in 
this country who want war with Soviet 
Russia.” 

The Conference of American Bishupg 


‘in the United States recently stated that 


Soviet totalitarianism is “not less ag. 
gressive against the native freedoms in 
the countries it has occupied” than Nazj 
and Fascist totalitarianisms were. So 
far, Dr. Chapman has not yet expressed 
his agreement with this statement. 

Dr. Chapman has not yet lined up him. 
self with the true champions of human 
rights and liberal ideals among the 
Catholic Clergy: the Catholic Bishops 
in the United States, the administrative 
board of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the editors of the magazine 
America; and among the Catholic laity; 
Dr. George Shuster, president, Hunter 
College; James Carey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO; Miss Clare Booth 
Luce, former Congresswoman from Con- 
necticut; the editors of the magazine 
Commonweal;—not to mention all the 
other progressives in this country, from 
the editors and contributors of The New 
Leader to the overwhelming majority of 
the members and officers of the AFL and 
the CIO. 

However, Dr. Chapman has _ joined 
those who defend the Soviet Union by 
their silence on Soviet atrocities. Thus 
he has lined up with the fellow-travelers 
rather than with the progressives in this 
country. 

If and when Dr. Chapman will publie- 
ly and unambiguously defend human 
rights against Soviet aggressors and 
Communist quislings, if he will speci- 
fically condemn Communist terrorism 
against Catholics and others in Poland 
and Yugoslavia, I will be ready to cor- 
rect my classification of him. 








The Vanishing Nazis 


(Continued Ysem Page Nine) 


criminals and those responsible for out- 
rages and for primary political, eco- 
nomic and propagandistic support of 
the Hitler tyranny; (2) activists, mili- 
tarists and profiteers; (3) lesser of- 
fenders and possible probationers; (4) 
followers; (5) those adjudged complete- 
ly free of Nazi taint. It was stipulated 
that the ones in categories 1 and 2 
could also be prosecuted by American 
military courts. 

By mid-summer of this year it was 
announced that aside from the 280,000 
Nazis dismissed in the initial phase, 
1,613,000 questionaires had 
“sereened” and that 150,000 civil em- 
ployees and applicants for public office 
in our zone had been removed or denied 


been 


employment. The zone was declared 


“free of Nazis as civil aids 

In August, however, it was stated 
that between 750,000 and ~1,000,000 
“formerly active Nazis’—160,000 of 
them to be imprisoned as “dangerous” 
remained to be dealt with. Presumably 
they were among the 2,000,000 Germans 
to be tried by local boards in our zone. 
The Bavarian Ministry of Denazifica 
tion for its region requested internment 
facilities for 100,000 of classes 1 and 2 
admittedly then still at liberty. At the 
same time, between 80,000 and 100,000 
alleged 
large US 


worst offenders were kept in 
internment camps. Among 
them are, according to many reports, 
several thousand innocent men. Eighteen 
of these camps were turned over to 
the Germans. 

By September, during the first half 
year of their denazification efforts, the 
German trial boards had managed to 
wind up 1.35 percent of the 2,000,370 
or more cases which were to come be 
fore them. Among their 32,042 in- 
complete decisions and verdigts reached 
were a total of 140 sentences to hard 
labor up to ten-year terms. They classi- 
fied 0.4 percent of all defendants major 
offenders; less than 4 pércent as in 


class 2 activists, militarists and profit- 


eers; about 13.5 percent in class 3 as 
“lesser offenders” and “possible proba- 
tioners”; and 82 percent were exonerated 

67 percent designated under class 4 
as “followers” and 16 percent in category 
5 cleared of all Nazi tinge. In all of 
Wiirttemberg-Baden only 5 defendants 
In the 
entire U.S. zone these totaled 51 persons. 
Anton Pfeiffer, Minister for Denazifica- 
tion of Bavaria, had to admit that more 
than half of all cases had been mistried 
and that verdicts were too lenient in 60 
to 80 percent of all of them. 


were considered major offenders. 


In the category of cases previously 
‘screened” by Special Branch of US 
Military Government and found to be 


95 percent ineligible for public office, the 
German trial boards restored to eligibil- 
ity four-fifths of those previously re- 
moved by the Americans. Of those exon- 
erated, however, a number were re- 
employed by AMG, although once they 
had been declared removal cases by 
American authorities. As for posts in 
the German administrations, any person 
acquitted by his local, native tribunal 
may hold office without further permis- 
sion from the occupying power 


* * 


German reaction to such procedure 
is contained in a small and unofficial poll, 
which, however incomplete, sheds some 
the popular sentiment. One-third 
of those who were asked thought denazi- 
fication measures were too lenient but 68 
percent favored a general amnesty for all 
Nazis “except for the known top-lead- 
ers.” This attitude is partly born out 


light on 


by German reaction to the recent Nurem- 
berg verdicts. Outwardly most Germans 
approve of the war crimes trials of the 
most publicized Nazi hierarchs. But while 
many clamor (often under Communist 
leadership) for more hangings and blood- 
ier sentences of the big boys, many oth- 
ers have quietly gone on record that they 
are mainly concerned with the “higher- 





ups.” Of the 310,000 letters and affi- 
davits sent by Germans to Nuremberg, 
about one-fourth supported the acquittal 
of the indicted groups. 

A comparison of the “disappearance” 
of Nazis in the American with that in 
the British zone may be of interest. 
About 1,200,000 cases were examined by 
the British in their territory by October 
of this year. Of these 156,000 were re- 
moved from office and an additional 
87,000 were refused public employment. 
British authorities estimate that 23,000 
Germans in their zone are war criminals 
whose penalties will range up to death 
sentences; 47,000 are prominent Nazis, 
leaders and profiteers who will receive 
prison terms up to 15 years; and 250,000 
are lesser Nazis whose political rights 
will be restricted. Thus while slower, the 
British procedure in the long run is 
likely to be more effective on a broad 
basis, though, and perhaps became, they 
have not turned the job over to the Ger- 
mans. 

Figures on the French and Russian 
zones are not available. Soviet denazi- 
fication is probably the least systematic, 
least far-reaching and least effectual. 
This was reflected in Western Germany 
by the necessity to dismiss the Commu- 
nist Minister of Denazification of Ba- 
varia, Heinrich Schmidt, for failure to 
apply rigorous standards. 
(His conservative successor has, how- 
ever, bettered the record by only a slim 
margin.) It is also of interest that 
netiher the dissenting Soviet member of 
the Nuremberg court, Maj. Gen. I. T. 
Nikitchenko, nor Pravda, Izvestia or the 
German Communist press, while demand- 
ing the death of Schacht, von Papen and 
Hess, have asked for a verdict of guilty 
in the case of the SA or in that of the 
2,000,000 “lesser” party leaders. In fact, 
as far as can be determined now, Arno 
Scholz, editor of the British-licensed, 
Social-Democrat daily Telegraf in Berlin 
is the lone voice calling for the convic- 
tion of the Storm Troopers. 

In the officially most denazified Amer- 
ican zone less than 4 percent have been 
convicted—-of these one-twelfth as major 


reasonably 


— 


offenders—to imprisonment and hard la- 
bor up to ten years. 

One-twelfth of 4 percent is equal to 
one-third of 1 percent of those charged, 
As only about 2,000,000 or 10 percent of 
the inhabitants of our zone will be in- 
dicted, the German tribunals—at least as 
they have functioned so far—will convict 
to prison terms 1/30 of 1 percent of the 
population or about one in 3,000. Up till 
now our zone was by far the strictest. 
If one applies, however, our statistics 
to all zones—unification of denazification 
rules based on the American system 
is already under way—and if one fig- 
ures the present population of Germany 
at roughly 60,000,000 men, women and 
children, there will be 20,000 criminally 
convicted and imprisoned Nazis left when 
the “denazification” program is over. All 
others will have paid fines or will have 
been “punished”—or “vehabilitated”—by 
loss of privileges. 

In another article the past and cur 
rent phases of Allied denazification will 
be discussed. An attempt will be made 
to depict what really happens to the 
“vanishing” Nazis. Beyond that, a few 
concrete and feasible suggestions will be 
submitted to make denazification eff 
cient and effective—not in the revengefal 
spirit of a plan calculated to pastoralise 
Germany, nor in keeping with the pres 
ent policy of appeasing Germany’s most 
dangerous social layers. The aim call 
only be a healthy Germany in a peaceful 
Europe. 

@ The AP and UP and INS are caP 
italist news agencies, representing Ya 
kee imperialism, so the Pan-Americall 
press conference in Bogata has decided 
to start a new one, the Daily Worker 
proudly announces. Its correspondent 
Joseph Starobin, made a stirring sP 
as he admits himself, for “freedom of the 
press,” which will permit no anti-Soviet 
war-mongering propaganda. 








A Subscription to 
THE NEW LEADER 
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Our Daily Press 


(Continued from Page Seven) 


Ibe Herald was but the tool of the pub- 


jie service corporations or executives 
pat owned and controlled it. This kind 
¢ ownership of conservative dailies is, 
jowever, disappearing. The International 
Paper Company, which at one time 
pooght newspaper stock heavily, or put 
ome dailies under obligations by loaning 
them money, just as it advanced a mil- 
jon dollars to Frank R. Gannett of the 
Gannett newspaper chain, apparently no 
Jnger seeks to control journals in order 
io influence public thinking. 
While Marshall Field has entered the 
business with his Chicago Sun and his 
permaphrodite PM, the very rich man 
js not as conspicuous among owners as 
jn the days when Cyrus Curtis of the 
Saturday Evening Post, Thomas W. 
Lamont, Morton Plant, Frank Munsey 
and numerous others were at the fore- 
font. Millionaire ownership still exists 
and widely, of course, for it has be- 
cme a rich man’s game in the larger 
tities. But the rise of a publisher like 
John S. Knight, owner of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal, Chicago Daily News, 
Detroit Free Press and Miami Herald, 
affords proof that, given the needed 
ability, a man can make his way in daily 
journalism without first being equipped 
with the wealth of a Marshall Field. 
It is in the conservative, reactionary 
and undemocratic South that the press 
has chiefly modern 
and remained in make-up and editorials 
most conservativeg-the former to the 
great advantage of the readers. Yet 
here it is pleasant to striking 
instances of the development of certain 
dailies progressive 
lines. Conspicuous among these are 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, the Nash- 
ville Tennessean—which has admirably 
fought the party machine-gang which 
dominates the State—the Norfolk Vuir- 
gmian-Pilot, and the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. In all, there are quite enough 
to prove the coming of a new South 
determined to break with the taboos of 
the past, to welcome the unionization 
of labor, to obey the ruling of the Su- 
preme Court and give the Negro his 
vote, in time to end, if possible, the 
me-party domination of the South. In 
the main, however, the small town press 
still favors the prewailing prejudices, or 
fears to break with them. 
7 “ * 


resisted pressures 


record 


along increasingly 


As one travels West, the observer is 
ttruck by the limited amount of space 
given by the mid-Western dailies to in- 
temational news and our own policies 
and acts abroad. The conservative edi- 
tors in this section are again chiefly 
concerned with local now that 
the war is over—which may mark what 
sme would call. a revival of isolationism 
and others a return to minding our own 
fairs and leaving England and Europe 
fo stew in their own juice, without our 
ating as arbiter mundi. There 


issues 


are al- 
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most no dailies out there to compare 
with the Des Moines Register, which 
practically dominates the State of lowa 
journalistically. While it is ranked as 
independent, it leans toward the Re- 
publican side, as in the Cow!es brothers’ 
support of Wendell Willkie. Conserva- 
tive in its make-up and typography, it 
stands high in the business. 

Out in Oregon, the Portland Oregonian 
similarly holds an important and dig- 
nified position in its State with a fine 
evening competitor, the Oregon Journal. 
Under the nanagement and editorship 
of Palmer Hoyt—who has now moved 
to Denver to sanitate the rankest daily 
in the United States—the Oregonian 
freed itself from various conservative 
trends, is considerably less hide-bound 
than it was, and ranks itself now not 
as Republican but as “Independent Re- 
publican.” The influence and power of 
such prosperous and conservative papers 
as the Plain Dealer in Cleveland and 
the Bulletin must not be overlooked, 
Editorial dullness and complete conven- 
tionality did and do not hurt the latter 
in one of the most reactionary of Amer- 
ican cities. Both are conspicuously clean 
and decent in their news pages; they 
appeal to the home readers, especially 
the Plain Dealer with its complete mo- 
nopoly of the morning field in its great 
industrial city. 

As for the Chicago Tribune, *hat is 
class by itself. Years ago this 
writer called it the worst of our,dailies. 
Today this opinion would have to be 
shaded somewhat. Its news pages are 
fairly clean; though its news presenta- 
tion is extremely biased and wholly bent 
to the“will of its imperious and reac- 
tionary owner, Col. R. R, McCormick. 
It remains a cause for national regret 
that it could not be a truly progressive 
daily like the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
during most of.its career, just as one 
must mourn Marshall Field’s failure to 
make the Chicago Sun a Western New 
York Times in its gathering and presen- 
tation of news. 

” - * 


in a 


Tue conservative press has been pro- 
foundly affected by the nation-wide tend- 
ency to similarity of headlines and con- 
tents due to the standardizing effect of 
comic strips, prominent columnists, the 
use of the same news services and syn- 
dicates, foreign correspondence and spe- 
cial features. [t naturally could not 
escape these influences. If one journal 
hits upon a new device it is fair game 
for a horde of others. All of which, to- 
gether with the bad typography and flar- 
ing, ugly headlines, helps to produce the 
impression that it does not make much 
difference what newspaper you pick up 
in the average city. Editorially the reader 
naturally chooses the paper which advo- 
cates his own point of view, if he has 
a choice. Indeed the many similarities 
of the liberal and conservative dailies 
help to further the impression not only 
of press uniformity but of conservatism. 

Taking the conservative group™as a 
whole, there is the familiar hostility to 
any change in the status quo, the same 
suspicion of any new economic or social 
ideals and of anything foreign, and the 
same trend toward nationalism and im- 
perialism which has 
reactionary dailies in the past and is 
now reinforced by the bitternesses, dis- 
appointments and losses due to the Sec- 
ond World War. As for the editorial 
ignorance, it is to be found in most 
editorial pages. Owners are apt to ap- 
point a “good writer” or promising re- 
porter to the editorial page staff with- 
out stopping to inquire whether he knows 
the history of his own country to say 
nothing of Europe and the rest of the 
world. It would be easy to fill pages 
with the blunders or omissions of edi- 
torial writers. Newspaper men are prone 
to say cynically that the average mem- 
ory of the American public extends back 
over only three of four months—at most 
six. The-same could be said af a large 
number of our editorial offices outside 
of the metropolitan areas. It did not 
need the brilliant expose of the New 
York Times to prove that our youth are 


distinguished our 


not being taught the history of the na- 
tion in our schools and colleges, or the 
fundamental principles of our own de- 
mocracy. It could he demonstrated by 
hundreds of editorial pages throughout 
the Union. 

Our non-metropolitan press is devoting 
more and more space to entertainment 
and illustration, to non-news features, to 
representation of the unclad female form, 
to puzzles and menus*and recipes, to 
fashion pictures by the yard—and less 
to the imparting of news, the promulga- 
tion of opinions, the inculcating of sound 
jdeals, the imparting of accurate infor- 
mation, and of unbiased objective report- 
ing. Few editors today revise the news 
service despatches, or guard themselves 
against the bias of their field correspond- 
ents. That is why one of our leading 
journals could actually print the state- 
ment over the signature of one of their 
staff men that among all the 65,000,000 
Germans there was not a single honest 
man or virtuous woman. The suppression 
of facts and truths that goes on in the 
reporting of foreign affairs is appalling 
to those who know. Yet the average 
editor really believes that he is giving 
perfect journalistic service and is inter- 
preting faithfully the wishes of the peo- 
ple, and is demonstrating real moral and 
spiritual leadership. Here is the head 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors bewailing the criticisms of the 
press and scolding it vigorously not for 


its shortcomings or omissions, but de- 


claring that what the press should do 
from now on is to trumpet its own 
virtues. 


He does not see how the whole press 
has failed to live up to its highest stand- 
ards; that it threw 
of action when it agreed in peacetime 
to a voluntary censorship; that it made 
no real effort to curb the stupidities. the 
suppressions, the falsities of the censor- 
ships. Conservative and liberal journals 
alike were guilty of this, are serenely 
satisfied with their course of late years 
and wonder why in the world it is that 
criticisms of them are growing, and what 
is worse, the public loss of faith in them 
and their reliability steadily increases, 


As Goes China 


(Con‘inued from Page Eleven) 
of its delegates to the secretariat at 
night. 

This defection of two groups from the 
Democratic League is admitted by Dr. 
Lo Lung-chi, League spokesman, to be 
# serious blow, but he insists the rest 
of the League wil! side with the Com- 
mubpists. 

Chiang Kai-shek’s dilemma is like that 
of Pandit Nehru in India, where the 
Moslem League has boycotted the Na- 
tional] Assembly charged with framing 
a Constitution for India’s inter'm gov- 
ernment. On November 21 Nehru said: 

“I am not enamored of this Con- 
stituent Assembly, but we have ac- 
cepted it and we shall work in it and 
get the fullest advantage out of it.... 

1] do not regard it as by any means 

the last Constituent Assembly. ... 

Whether the Moslem League comes in 

cr not, we will go on.” 

General Chiang might well have said:: 
“Whether the Communists come in or 
not, we must go on. There will be other 
National Assemblies, and full provision 
for constitutional -amendments.” 

His inaugural address at the convo- 
cation was remarkable for its tolerance, 
its perspective, its freedom from bitter- 
ness or recrimination against those who 
had refused to participate. He said: 

“Reviewing my life, I find the 
greatest regret is the fact that from 
the Mukden incident until the present 
moment, no constitution has yet been 
adopted and inaugurated. In the course 
of 30 years, the wish has always been 
in my thoughts to conclude political 
tutelage and inaugurate constitutional 
government in order that the task of 
national reconstruction might be fully 
accomplished. . .. The will of the 
people in various strata and vocations 
of the country can all be expressed 
through legally charted channels. Only 
thus will genuine independence, free- 

dem, unification and democracy take , 

reet in our country.” 


away independence 








SDF NEWS 


National Exeutive Committee: . meets 
Saturday, December 14, 10:30 a. m., at 
7 E. 15th St., New York. Afternoon and 
evening sessions at same address. Sun- 
day, December 15, morning and after- 
noon sessions at Hotel Claridge, Room 
1408. .. . Miami, Fla.: August Claessens 
speaks here on Thursday, December 19, 
Workmen’s Circle Branch 692Y; Friday, 
December 20, 8:30 p. m., Labor Lyceum, 
25 Washington Ave. Miami Beach, Topic: 
“Collectivism and Individual Liberty.” 
Saturday, December 21, lecture for Mi- 
ami City Branch of the Workmen’s 
Circle; Sunday December 22, ‘Eugene 
Victor Debs Anniversary Dinner, 25 
Washington Ave., Miami Beach; Mon- 
day, December 23, Lecture for new S.D.F, 
Branch. Topic: “The Recent Elections 
and What’s Ahead.” ... Houston Texas: 
August Claessens speaks here Friday, 
December 27, for W.C. Branch 530... , 
Los Angeles, Calif.: August Claessens 
speaks at New Year’s Eve Banquet, 
December 31, Vladeck Educational 
Center. Friday, January 3, 8 p. m.. for 
S.D.F. Branch at Unitarian Church, 2936 
West 8th St. Topic: “Collectivism and 
Individual Liberty.” ... August Claes. 
sens wil] speak at meetings in Chicago, 
January 9 to 18; Pittsburgh, Pa., Janu- 
ary 14.... Jewish Socialist Verband held 
a very successful three-day National 
Convention in New York City last week- 
end. . . . Petitions for the Amendment 
of the Immigrations Laws and procedure 
are in circulation by all locals and 
branches, A great quantity of signatures 
must be gotten. Send for more petiions 
and return the filled ones to the S.D.F. 
National Office. . . . Washington D. C.* 
8.D.F. Branch is being organized. New 
members are joining. All Social Demo- 
crats interestec should contact Will 
Allen, 5606 Medison St., Bethesda, Md, 
NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wednes- 
day, January 8....S.D.F. Branch in the 
Amalgamated Houses, Bronx, meeting 
Friday December 13, 8:30 p. m., August 
Claessens lectures on “Collectivism and 
Individual Liberty.” Wm. Karlin Branch, 
Patrick J. Quinlan speaks on “Spain— 
Stronghold of Fascism,” Sunday, De+ 
cember 22, 8:30 p. m., Flatbush Unie 
tarian Curch, 1901 Beverly Road, Brook- 
lyn... . Women’s Afternoon Forum, at 
Rand School, will open Tuesday, January 
28, 1:30. Chairman Esther Friedman. 
Among the lecturers for eight sessions 
are Will Allen, Sylvia Porter, Solomon 
Barkin, Aaron Levenstein, Reuben Mark- 
ham, Eias Tartak, Dr. Maurice Willitms, 
Stephen Naft. ... Upper West Side Br. 
meets Wednesday at Mrs Sophie Turbow, 
161 W. 75th St., New York... Algernon 
Lee speaks every Saturday night over 
station WEVD at 9:30 p.m... . Work- 
men’s Circle Conference: on “Toward a 
New Political Party,” arranged for 
Saturday, January 25.... A. I. Shiplacoff 
Branch affair planned for Sunday. Janu- 
ary 26, to honor the memory of Shipla- 
coff 

ATTENTION, WOMEN! 
Social, to wind up the Women’s 

Committee pledge for the Vladeck 

Home, on. Saturday, December 21, 

2p. m., at the Rand School: Be sure 

to come and bring your friends. 


YOUR UNION FLORIST 
Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 
Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 





CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 


With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 
e 


NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves. ete. 




















A Modern Slave Raid 


HERE are facts of life in the profoundly 
barbarous age in -which<we° are living which 
transcend the knowledge’ and defy the beliel of 
people who live in free and relatively civilized coun- 
tries. Take slave-raiding, for example. the average 
American would think of this as a practice now 
happily on ‘he decline and restricted to a lew back- 
ward regions of the world. Nazi 
forced labor was widely oublicized; 


‘resement of 
but there is a 
geceral comtorting feeling that slave labor in Europe 
was ended when the Nazi regime collapsed and its 
forced laborers were released. 


Very few Americans realize as they read through 
United Na- 


rights and 


the admirable official declarations of the 


tions in favor of maintaining human 
liberties that one of the 
organization is one of the greatest slave-holding states 
No one, except perhaps a few high off 


tials of the NKVD, knows exactly how many wretched 


charter members of that 
in history. 


human beings are held in slave labor « imps in Russia, 
worked inhumanly long hours on a diet composed 
mainly of black bread and watery soup, in the foulest 
living conditions, and with a very high death rate. 


But no one who has seriously studied the question 
doubts that the number of people in this plight ex- 
1.000.000 Negro slaves in the | nited States 


of the Civil War. 


ceeds the 


Now we possess, in brief concentrated form, 
valuable survey of one of the great slave 
bel ped to swell the 
labor of the 
mass deportations from Eastern Poland which fol- 
lowed the occupation of that region by the Soviet 
Linien in the autumn of 1939, It is a little book 
entitled Beyond the Urals. by Elma Dangerfield, and 


published m League for 


A host 
raids that 
population of the Soviet forced 


camps. li is a detailed, factual account 


London by the British 


) uropean breedom 


imount 
of research into a litthe book of less than a hundred 
pares She draws on ofhc ial Polish Gov 


Vins. Daneerheld has compres ed a laree 


ernment notes, 
on a report on the displacement o 
published by the International Labor Office 


in Montre of letters and 


population in 
hurtope 
al in 1943, on a large numbet 
statements by victims of the deportations who have 
escaped. Out of this material she constructs the most 
detailed and coherent picture of what happened in 
Eastern Poland after the Soviet occupation that has 
yet appeared, although some excellent material is 
also to be found in Ann Su Cardwell’s Poland and 
Russia. published by Sheed and Ward in New York 
in 1914, 


7 


Hew Soviets Forbid Child Labor 
Py 

CCORDING to estimates of the Polish authorities, 
alter they had been able to investigate the situation 
jn Russia during the period of almost two. years 
beiween the resumption of Soviet-Polish diplomatic 
relations in 1941 and the breach of relations in 
1943. there were 1,230,000 Polish citizens (about ten 
percent of the Bene of Eastern Poland) who 
suffered deportation to the Soviet Union. Of this 
270,000 died, mostly of maltreatment and 
and 115,000 were evacuated from the Soviet 
Union. About 140,000 of the victims of this mass 
deportation were children, and the book is illustrated 
figures of 


exposure. 


with grim photographs of skeleton-like 
Polish children who were rescued and taken to Iran. 


Both the circumstances of the deportations and the 
treatment of the Poles were brutal in the last degree. 
Families were deliberately broken up; deportees were 
packed like cattle into freight-cars; ihe sick and weak 
died in great numbers along the way. Death rates of 
thirty percent and more annually were reported by 
survivors of the worst slave labor camps. located on 
the Kolyma River, in Eastern Siberia, in the Arctic 
wastes of the Lower Yenisei and in the frozen island 
ef Novaya Zemlya. ° 

Rebecca West, in one sentence of a vigorous aud 
elequent. introduction, disposes pretty effectively -of 
the false isewe of “toterance” of totalitarian brutality: 

“It is difficult to see how’ we can hope for’ inter- 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








national order, unless we retain our natural prejudice 
against persons who are capable of invading another 
country, much too weak and unprepared to do it 


Memo——— 


letters 
We like to get oug 


any harm, and packing its nationals into catile4 
taking care to break up most families, and 
porting them to murderous servitude in a remoh 
unfriendly land.” 

Such a convincing exposure should lead to adil 
The conscience of the world has been asleep too 
It is high time that America, or some other comm 
devoted to human freedom, should propose jg_ he 
Assembly of the United Nations a resolution gms 
lawing slavery and involuntary servitude every 
in the world and demanding the same system of 
international inspection and control of this issue 
has been verbally accepted by Molotov in rega 
armaments control. A world half slave and half 
makes a mockery of the “One World” conception,” 
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THE NEW LEADER— | 
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1—Please enter the following new subscription. 
I enclose my check for $3. 


2—I would like to help THE NEW LEADER 
continue its fight for ruth and freedom. En- 
closed find my contribution of $.... . for THE 
NEW LEADER sustaining fund, 
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